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Silverado Today 
America’s Oddest Capital 
Where Will the Navy Get Its Men? 
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- 6 cylinder Touring Car $4000. 
4 66 $2750. 

6 Runabout $2850. 

Baby TONNEAU $2900. 


Pacific Motor Car Company 
376-380 Golden Gate Avenue | 3 San Francisco 
Oakland Branch: 1308-10 Franklin Street 


Manufactured by Stevens-Duryea Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. U. S. A. 
**Members Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. ’’ 
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-FREE 


REX FAMOUS COMPLEXION POWDER, the 
king of all beautifying powders. It is absorbent 
and non-irritating, and may be used where 
other powders are impossible. It will enhance 
the beauty of the most perfect complexion and 
render less apparent the defects_of the poorest. 
It is endorsed by the leading professional and 
society people, and we guarantee every package 
to give perfect’ satisfaction. To further intro- 
duce this wonderful powder we make this spec- 
ial offer to YOU. Send us the names and ad- 
dresses of 10 ladies and 10c. in money or stamps 
to cover charges and we will send you pre-paid 
a sample package of REX COMPLEXION 
POWDER, a sample jar of REX ‘SCIENTIFIC 
BEAUTY CRBAM and our handsome illustrated 
BEAUTY BOOK. This handsome book is 32 
pages and cover, and complete in detail; telling 
vou how to preserve your beauty and create 
new charms. REX SCIENTIFIC BEAUTY 
CREAM is without a peer; we positively guar- 
antee that it contains nothing that will produce 
or encourage the growth of hair or down on the 
face, It has more body and a better working 
cream than any other cream manufactured, and 
will not turn rancid. 

By dealing with us, you are guaranteed satis- 
faction; we will promptly return purchase price 
if any. of our articles are not roa na satisfac- 
tory to the user. 

Add. REX BEAUTY SPECIALISTS, Dept. 100. 
290 E 43rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


An Unusual and Extraordinary Opportunity! 


FREE SAMPLE OFFER 

$5 Barnatto Diamond hing“ 

Approximates genuine in briltien 


almost 
of,the most exacting, ‘the most fastid- 


CENUINE DIAMOND 


water. We want you to show it to 


your ‘triends and take orders for us, as it sells 
tself—sells at sight—and makes 1 Profit 
for you, absolutely without effort on your part, 


We waht . 
good 7, representatives eve 


observer almost like unte a gem ef the purest 
ttipg beti tute ls adversoement may bet 

waite wait TODAY, as this advertisement not appear 


at come. first served. 
The Barnatte Diamond Co, = Write here name of paper in which 
you saw thie ad. 
Girard Bldg., Chicago. 


Sirs:—Please send 
ek) Pres, Sample Offe, Ring, Rarrings, Sted tr Scarf 


Cuticura Comfort for sensitive 
skins is shaving, shampooing, 
bathing and anointing with Cuti- 
cura Soapand Cuticura Ointment.. 
For eczemas, rashes, itchings, 
irritations, redness and roughness 
of the skin and scalp, with dry, 


thin and falling hair, as well as 
for every use in preserving, purify- 


ing and beautifying the hair and 


skin Cuticura Soap and Cuticuta 
Ointment are invaluable. 


Sold throughout the world. Depo ts: London, 27, 
Charterhouse ; Paris, 5, de la Austra- 
lia, R. Towns 'Co., Sydne India, rm K. Paul, 
Calcutta; China, Hong Roe Drug 
paruya, Tokivu; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Town, ‘U.S.A., Potter Drug & Che 
Bole Rice. 133 Columbus Ave. . Boston, 
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diamond. As @ means of introducing, thie . 1 \ 1 | 
marvelous and wonderful scintillating pone 
end securing as many new friends as quickly 
as possiblé, we are making a special indace- 
harddicraft, this that with Pr | 
all the beauty, and flashes with all the fire of ” me x 
_ WY 
an Simulation Diamonds 
under the pretente that they are Genuine Gems. If want te wear a simu- 
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Factory 


You 


- WASHINGTON ROADSTER, $1,250 


Compare this Car With All Others From the Highest 


to the Lowest Price 
SPECIFICATIONS : 


4-cylinder vertical motor, cast in pairs. 

Bore 4 1-4 in.; stroke 4 1-2 in. 

Lubrication by self-contained oiling system in 
crank case of motor. 

Water cooled by pump and thermo syphon. 

Spark and throttle control on top of steering 
column. 


Double system of ignition, namely by battery and 


magneto or Atwater-Kent generator. 
Selective transmission running in oil bath. 
Three speeds forward and reverse. | 
Shaft drive bevel gear. 


Double brake system, internal expanding, out- 
ward contracting. 

Wheels 34 in. x 3 1-2 in. artillery type; 1 1-4 in. 
spokes, Marsh Q. D. rims. 

Weight 1,700 pounds. 

Tread 56 in. 

Large tubular front axle. 

41 in. semi-elliptic springs front, platform springs 
rear. 

Seating capacity 4. 

Make of Tires, optional. 

Wheel base 106 in. 


This car is constructed of the best material throughout, from rim to top. We 
back this statement with an ironclad guarantee. Our output on this model is being 
rapidly taken and if you want to secure one of these cars place your order at once. 
Remember this CAR differs from others only in that 


We Give You More Value for Your Money. 


Carter Motor Car Corporation 


Office, Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
Factory, Hyattsville, Md. 


(See page rrziv.) 
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Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Builders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, reliable information. 
Our special correspondents all over. the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
“news in advance of their competitors, and 
before it has become common property. 


Let us know what you want, and we will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 


Press Clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large industrial cor- 
porations. 


We read, through our staff of _ skilled 
readers, a more comprehensive. and better 
reese list of publications than any other 
ureau. 


We aim to ve prompt and intelligent 
service at the lowest price consistent with 
good work. : 


Pt us about it. Send stamp for book- 
e 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 


. 147 Fifth Avenue “ Chicago, Il. 


What Kind of 
Suspenders 
Do You Wear? 


The rigid-back kind, that tug and strain with every 
move? Ifso you don’t know what real suspender 
comfort is. Buy to-day a pair of 


PRESIDENT 


SUSPENDERS 


They'll fit you so easily and adjust them- 
selves so comfortably to every move that you 
won't realize you have suspenders ¥ 
on. The sliding action of the ; 
cord in the backis what doesit. , 

This “give and take” removes 

all strain from your shoul- 

ders and trouser buttons. 

Different weights and lengths. 

Maker’s arantee on every 

Be ir — Satisfaction, New 
air, or Money Back. Con- 

venience suggests a PDP 

for each suit. If your deal- 

er cannot supply you, we 

will, postpaid; upon re- 

ceipt of price, 50 cents. 

Get them today. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CD. 


WORK APRON, SLEEVE AND GIVEN 
CAP PATTERN 

These three useful articles are something every 

lady needs. Made of checked gingham; nothing 

neater or more practical, Excellent shaping is given 

the apron by the front seams and by dasts atthe sides, 


The straps are arranged 
over the shoulders fasten - 


introduce ing to the beltin the back. 
Homeg Two large pockets are a 
TALK useful feature, The sleeve 
to protectors extend from 
you wrist to elbow, and accom- 
We modate the dress sleeve 
will underneath without 
send mussingit. Cap Pat- 
Home tern may be utilized 
TALK for for abathing cap;the 
six months, apron and sleeve pro- 
and the Mp tectors require 57 
Work Ap- yds. of 36-in. mater 

ron, Sleeve 4 and 34 yd. forthe cap. 
P or * You will be pleased 
and Cap with this premiumof- 
Pattern for fer, given to all new 
only 25c. subscribers to Home 
Send sub- TALK, Remember 
scriptio: it costs you nothing. 
TO-DAY Home TAatk is a 32 
asour age, beautifully 11- 
supply ustrated Home Mag- 
is azine, « Witmark’'s 
limit- latest music com- 
ed. positions areprint- 


ed each month; 
latest New York 
& Paris fashions 
Helen 

ing, stories of 
interest, Hints 
for Housekeep- 
ers and other 
valuable items, 


HOME TALK, Room 712, 150 Nassau St., New York City H 


= perk. which, in the 
center of. 
an Francasco.has 
the unusual “aspect 
an oO d -worl d 


opean 


wath bath 2.39 upward 
Parlor, bedroomabath= 
from$lO?? upward 
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pan Rafael, California 


SAN RAFAEL FROM THE FOOTHILLS 


A SUBURBAN CITY OF HOMES, SURROUNDED BY SCENIC BEAUTIES, WITH CLIMATE 
UNSURPASSED, BEST OF MOUNTAIN WATER, PERFECT SEWER SYSTEM, RAIL AND 
WATER COMMUNICATION WITH OUTSIDE WORLD, FINE CHURCHES, BEST OF 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES, FINE STREETS, ABUND- 
ANCE OF TREES AND FLOWERS. A FAVORITE RESORT FOR A TEMPORARY OR PER- 
MANENT HOME. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


OR ANY OF THE FOLLOWING: . 


Whiteley & Norton (Real Estate), San Rafael. 
C. F. Mockler (Real Estate), San Rafael. 
George D. Shearer (Real Estate), San Rafael. 
W. L. Courtright (Real Estate), San Rafael. 
Marin County Abstract Company, San Rafael. 


Hitchcock Military Academy. 
Tamalpais Military Academy. 
Dominican College. 

Hotel Rafael. 
. Charles & Co. (Dry Goods.) | 


San Anselmo, California 


SAN ANSELMO, AN IDEAL SUMMER AND WINTER RESORT WITH A SUPERB CLI- 
MATE, IS SITUATED ON THE MAIN LINE OF THE STEAM RAILROADS, RUNNING 
THROUGH SONOMA, MARIN AND MENDOCINO a ITS REAL ESTATE VAL- 


UES ARE CONTINUALLY ON THE INCREASE. ; 


Atthowe & Leach (Reai Estate), San Anselmo. F. Croker, (Real Estate)), San Anselmo, Cal. 


J. E. Lewis (Real Estate), Kentfield, Marin Co., Lowan’s Hill Private School for Girls, Mill 


California. Valley, California. 
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SCENE IN A RAISIN PACKING HOUSE. 


FRESNO 


The Geographical Center of 3 California, 
Offers Golden Opportunities for Homeseekers 


Everything grows; irrigation (crop insurance), costs only 62% cents per acre. 

$31,000,000.— Produced in Fresno last year. That means over $600 per capita; INVESTIGATE. 
Unparalleled chances for men of large and small means. : : 
Women and girls earn large wages. 


Pleasant employment during the raisin and fruit packing season. 
For full information and literature address FRESNO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, or any 
of the following firms: 


Jonsen & WHenderson, Real. Estate, 31-32 Fresno Consolidated Canals, Fresno, Cal. 
Fiske Building. Frank H. Short, Attorney-at-Law. 
Fresno Realty Syndicate, Forsythe Bidg. | McKelvy=Carver Land and Improvement Co., . 
Shepherd & Teague (Real Estate). 1036 J Street, Fresno. 
Pierce & Anderson (Real Estate), 1152 J St. Kittrell & Willes, Real Estate. 
. Fresno. S. C. Lenhart, 1144 J St., Fresno. 
Pearson’s Realty Exchange, 1944 Tulare St., San Joaquin Abstract Company, 1156 J St. 


Fresno. Fresno County Abstract Company, 1459 K S&St., 
Laguna Lands, Ltd., Laton, Cal. Fresno. 
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READY FOR BUSINESS 


We want everybody to visit California’s newest and best ap- 
pointed Dry Goods Store. Weare proud of it, Oakland is proud 
of it. Thirty-two years ago, when we started in business im 
Oakland, this city had no need of such a store. Today Oakland 
needs several such buildings and we rejoice over the fact that some 
of our fellow-merchants are already preparing to follow our ex- 
ample. With them, we have unbounded confidence in the future of 
Oakland. All our interests are here and this city is distinctly the 


home of the Taft & Pennoyer organization. 


| TAFT & PENNOYER 


| ‘CLAY STREET, 14th to 15th, OAKLAND 


Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 

S. W. Cor. nt ae ad at 54th Street 
Near 50th Street 

Subway and 53d 
St. Elevated and 
accessible to all 

surface lines. 
? 


Near Theatres, 
Shops and 
Central Park 


New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly First 
Class. Rates 
Reasonable 


| Floors and Oriental 


Ten minutes 
walk to 
Theatres 


. =i. 
. 


Transient Rates, 
$2.50 with bath, 
and up 


celled. Prices 
nable 
- Send for ‘Booklet 
HARRY P. STIMSON R. J. BINGHAM | 


Formerly with Formerly with 
Hotel Imperial Hotel Woodward 


Restaurant Unex- 


Union Square 


Hotel 


Cor. Post and Stockton Streets 
_ San Francisco 


The hotel overlooks beautiful 
Union Square, being on the 
north or sunny side, and in con- 


sequence the rooms the 


Union Square Hotel have the} 
finest outlook in San Francisco. 

Within a few minutes’ walk 
are the principal stores in the 
down town district. 


The hotel is: reached from the 


ferry by the Sutter street cars] 


to Stockton street, and from the 
coast line depot ‘by the Third 
street cars, transferring at 
Kearny and Sutter. 

The rooms are elegantly fur- 
nished and amply provided with 
baths; none are inside. Long 
distance telephone in each room. 

.RATES—European and Amer- 
ican: Single for one person, $1, 
$1.50 and $2. Single room with 
ba:h for one person, $2 to $3 per 


day. 
R. H. GATLEY, Mer. 


Victory Monument, 


Union Square. 
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EDISON 


Doubtless you have heard sound-reproducing instruments ; perhaps you 
have had it in mind to buy one; maybe you are uncertain which make 
to buy; but | 


' Have you heard 


Thoma» | 
play an Amberol Record? 


You can do this at the store of any Edison dealer. When you go, note 


the longer playing time of Amberol Records (playing twice as long as. 


the standard Edison Records), note the Amberol selections, not found 
on any other record of any kind; note also the reproducing point of the 
Edison Phonograph that never wears out and never needs changing; the 
motor, that runs as silently and as evenly as an electric device, and the 
special horn, so shaped that it gathers every note or spoken word and 
brings it out with startling fidelity. It is these exclusive features, vital 
to perfect work, that should claim your attention. ‘ 


Edison Phonographs are sold at the same prices everywhere in the United States, $12.50 
to $125.00. Amberol Records, 50c.; regular Edison Records, 35c.; Grand Opera Records, 
75c. Ask your dealer or write us for catalogues of Edison Phonographs and Records. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 32 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
The Edison Business Phonograph enables the stenographer to get out twice as many letters. 


““Ghe Rivals”’ 


ie" 
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Merced Street Scene 


Merce d ! S THE GATEWAY TO THE YOSEMITE 
bw THE GARDEN SPOT OF CALIFORNIA. 


You have heard of the Land of Promise? Come to the land of Fulfillment! alae: te 
Where Nature keeps her - Promises and Every Prospect Pleases! Irrigation is the Key! 


Merced County, California, is situated in the fertile valley of the San Joaquin. It is a land of perpetual 
summer, without the detracting features so prevalent in a tropical land. Its climate is equable and un- 
surpassed. Its products are manifold, and nature yields her wealth to the least effort. The city of Mer- 
ced is the metropolis of the county. It has a splendid system of schools, its sanitation is perfect, its 
water splendid, and it has a rapidly growing commerce. Financially, it is one of the strongest cities in 
the rich State of California. It is from here that the Yosemite Valley Railroad forms the open sesame to 
the Yosemite. To the tourist and traveler, to the homeseeker or the man who i is looking for business 
opportunity, Merced offers unequaled allurement. 

The District of Atwater — Merced has the most productive soil to be found in the State of 


California. 


Every fruit and vegetable from sweet potatoes to oranges grow in. abundance. — : 
Further information on this subject may be obtained by addressing J. S. Montgomery, Secretary Merced 
Chamber of Commerce, Merced, Cal., or any of the following: 


R. Barcroft & Sons Co., Merced. 


Casad & Gerard, 536 Canal St., Merced. 


The Commercial, Bank of Merced. 

S. C. Cornell. 

Co-operative Land & Trust Co., Merced 
F. F. Daunt, Merced. _ 

Frank H. Farrar, Attorney, Merced. 
Charley Hing, Merced. 


Chas. Heffernan, Central Hotel, Merced. 


Klamath Lumber Co., Merced. 


W. H. Osborn & Co., Atwater, Cal. 


Merced Security Savings Bank, Merced. 

Merced Lumber Company. 

Dr. E. S. O’Brien, Merced. ° 

Dr. N. S. Peck, Merced. 

J. E. Russell, Merced. 

Dr. W. E. Lilley, Merced. 

O. W. Lehmer, Traffic Manager Yosemite Valley R.R. 
G. E Nordgren, Furniture and Undertaking, Merced. 
Commercial Transfer Co., Merced. 

J. B. Osborn, Atwater, Cal. 
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House in 
New Jersev 


Stained with 
Cabot’s 
Shingle 

Stains 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 
The Most Artistic, Durable, and Economical Exterior Colorings 


They cost one-half less than paint, last as long, preserve the wood better, and their 
soft,velvety coloring effects are infinitely more artistic and harmonious than paint. Made of 


the purest pigments. linseed oil and Creosote, ‘‘the best wood preservative known 
Adapted for shingles and all rough woodwork. 


>? 


No one who intends to build can afford to overlook them 


Stained sample shingles, and circulars sent free on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 


Boston, Mass: 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS:—Waterhouse & Price Co., San Francisco; P. H. Mathews Paint 
House, Los Angeles; S. W. R. Dally, Seattle; Timms, Cress & Co., Portland. 


Yosemite Valley 


Open 
All 


Year 
Visitors 
may view its 
YOSEMITE VALL Y ‘Winter 
Summer 


First-class hotel service at El Portal and in 
Yosemite. Roads. and trails open to points of 
interest. Only a few hours’ ride from Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. Daily train service 
to El Portal, at the park line; thence three 
hours by stage coach, taking in many ints 
of interest on the way, including General View, 
El Capitan, Bridal Veil Falls, etc. For tickets 
and connections, or stop-over le ay at 
Merced, see agent Southern Pacific or Santa 
Fe. Write for descriptive folder. 


0..W. LEHMER, Traffic Mgr., Merced, Cal. 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco.) 


Guaranteed Capital ...............+-$1,200,000.00 


Capital actually paid up in cash.... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds...... 1,479,043.00 


Deposits, Dec. 31, 1908 .............35,079,498.53 


Remittances may be made by Draft, Post 
Office or Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Money Orders, or 
coin by express. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m. 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock m., and Saturday 


for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First 
Vice-President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice- 
President, Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. 
Schmidt; Assistant Cashier, William Herrmann; 
secretary, George Tourny; Assistant Secretary, 
1. H. Muller; Goodfellow & Eells, General At- 
torneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, 
J. W. Van Bergen, F. Tillmann, Jr., E. T. Kruse 
and W. S. Goodfellow. 

M:SSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission street, be- 
tween 2ist and 22d streets. For receipt and 


pnrvment of deposits only. C. W. HEYER, Manager. 


evenings from 7 o’clock p. m, to 8 o’clock p. m.° 
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Sl. MATTHEW ’S 
ated in the foothills, a mile and a quarter west of Burlin- 
game. Prepares for University or for active life. Separate 
Correspondence is invited and those interested are urg- 
ed to visit the school at any time. Long distance telephone, 


MILITARY SCHOOL 
school (Tyler Hall) for very young boys. U.S. Army 
“San Mateo 121.” For catalogue and full information ad- 


Burlingame, California 
Founded A. D., 1866 
The school comprises an estate of eighty-five acres, situ- 
officer detailed by War Department. 
dress 
é 


REV. WILLIAM A. BREWER, Rector. , 


As an Ideal Food for Infants or for 
_ General Household use 


Condensed Milk 


HAS NO EQUAL| 


Made With Scrupulous Care for 
Those Who. Demand the Best 


Send for ‘* My Biography’’ 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
“Leaders of Quality ” 
Est. 1257 NEW YORK 


YorK U.S-A.2 
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MARCH, 1909 


MON 


AMERICA’S OLDEST AND ODDEST 
CAPITAL 


BY JOHN L. COWAN 


_ Here is a descriptive article of picturesque, interesting Santa Fe, an American 

town that somehow has not felt the touch of the fairy wand of Progress. Primitive 

and supremely artistic, from the artist’s standpoint, it remains to-day “literally 

burdened by the weight of its antiquty,” as Mr. Cowan puts it. Mr. Cowan’s arti- 

cle is barren of guide-book styles and methods; it gives us strange old Santa Fe 
in fashion that is, to say the least, intimate and decidedly entertaining. 


—THE EpITor. 


PICTURESQUE 

"i and least American of 
, all American capitals 
is Santa Fe. Its his- 
tory as an organized 
city of New Spain 
dates from 1605, but 
its existence as a com- 
munity of Pueblo Indians reaches far 
back into the mists of that legendary age 
that antedated the coming of the white 
man. The old adobe house in which Coro- 
nado is said to have lodged, when he 
passed this way on his unparalleled jour- 
ney of exploration in 1541, is pointed out 
as one of the sights of the city. If the 
common belief be well-founded (which, 
however, is doubtful), then this venerable 
dwelling was standing and occupied by 
man only fifty years after the discovery 
of America, nearly eighty years before 
the landing of the Pilgrims. 


This, in fact, seems to be the whole 


trouble with Santa Fe. It is literally bur- 
dened by the weight of its antiquity. It 
reminds one of certain crabs, said to wear 


their eyes behind. One may dwell in Santa 
Fe for many moons, and never hear a word 
prophetic of the future. Yet this city— 
or, more properly, this village—might 
have a glorious destiny did the people but 
go forth to meet it, instead of dwelling 
perennially with their idols and _ living 
wholly in the past. It seems incredible 
that in this ancient ‘municipality, that 
has celebrated its three-hundredth birth- 
day, the capital of a territory imperial in 


extent and in the magnitude_and variety * 


of its undeveloped resources, there is not 
so much as a horse car; that the only 
apologies for street lights are a very, very 
few pale and sickly incandescent lamps; 
that the streets are as narrow, as dirty, 
and as uncared for as those of the average 
village of Old Mexico; that Spanish is the 
language of the majority of the inhabi- 
tants; that American citizens feel at home 
in adobe dwellings, are perfectly content 
to ride astride the ungainly burro, burn 
wood for fuel, and jabber the current 
Spanish patois like native-born and un- 


washed Greasers. ‘T'o these interesting 


- 
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THE FONDA. TERMINUS OF THE SANTA FE TRAIL AT SANTA FE. . 


and picturesque elements does Santa Fe 
owe much of the charm it possesses for 
tourists and sightseers; but their draw- 
ing power for capitalists, investors, and 
others who might, under different condi- 
tions, become permanent residents, is 
negative. 

Climatically, Santa Fe stands upon one 
of the most favored spots in America. It 
occupies a spacious plain, rimmed in by 
mountains, whose peaks tower to a height 
of from ten thousand to thirteen thousand 
feet. Extreme heat and extreme cold, 
therefore, are equally unknown, and the 
sun shines more than three hundred days 
in the year. Persons suffering from pul- 
monary and bronchial affections can find 
no more perfect natural conditions for the 
promotion of their recovery. Yet but lit- 
tle effort has been made to advertise Santa 
Fe’s greatest natural asset, its climate, or 
to tell the hosts of health- and pleasure- 
seekers of its advantages as an all-year- 
’round resort. Why? Well, mainly be- 
cause this is the land of Poco Tiempo 
(“pretty soon”); every one means well, 
and nearly every one is firmly resolved to 
. get out and hustle manana (tomorrow). 
So it is that, after more than three cen- 


turies of municipal existence, “La Ciudad 
Real de la Santa Fe de San Francisco” 
(The True City of the Holy Faith of St. 
Francis) today holds barely seven thou- 
sand inhabitants. Of these, not more than ~ 
one thousand are Americans, while the rest 
are “Mexicans” of mixed Spanish and In- 
dian descent. 

Probably the most interesting historic 
structure in the West, if not in the United 
States, is the Old Palace, built at least as 
early as 1598, twenty-two years before the 
arrival of the Mayflower at Plymouth, and 
nine years before the settlement of James- 
town, and supposed to have been first oc- 
cupied by Juan de Onate, the millionaire- 
colonizer of New Mexico. Eighteen 
American and seventy-six Spanish and 
Mexican rulers have occupied it. Here it 
was that General Lew Wallace, then Gov- 
ernor of the Territory, wrote “Ben Hur.” 
It is merely a low, one-story adobe struc- 
ture, but it has survived all the changes 
and mischances of Spanish rule, Pueblo 
Indian insurrection, Mexican occupation, 
American control, and Confederate 
invasion. On the plaza, in front of the 
Palace, Governor Don Antonio Otermin 
executed forty-seven copper-colored pris- 
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AMERICA’S OLDEST AND ODDEST CAPITAL. 


oners, and within the palace walls, a few 
days later, Pope, the Indian Napoleon of 
the revolt of 1680, established the short- 
lived Pueblo Empire. Hither Lieutenant 


Zebulon Pike was conveyed a_ prisoner, 


March 3, 1806, consequent upon his mis- 
take in camping upon Mexican soil in the 
course of his famous expedition. This 


was the provincial seat of Government dur- 


ing the days of Iturbide’s Empire, and of 
the Republic after his fall. Here came 


Brigadier-General S. W. Kearney, in Au- - 


gust, 1846, leading the hardy American in- 
vaders. A year later occurred the Indian 
and Mexican revdlt led by Juan Gonzales, 
who suffered the usual fate of rebels—exe- 
cution in the blood-stained plaza. From 
March 10 to April 8, 1862, the- city was 
occupied by Confederate troops, and the 
Palace was their headquarters. 

But the famous Old Palace is no longer 
the place of residence of the Territorial 
Governor. One end is occupied by the 
post-office, and the other by the Historical 
Society of New Mexico, while in between 
are sandwiched the apartments occupied 
by the Daughters of the Revolution and 
those used as local headquarters by the 
Republican party organization. In the 
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rooms of the Historical Society are price- 
less relics of the days of the Spanish oc- 
cupation, and of the shadowy period that 
preceded the advent of the Conquistadores. 
Here are faded pictures of the saints, 
painted upon puma skins; votive offerings 
in silver, quaintly moulded into the forms 
of arms, hands, legs, and other organs, 
brought to the altar of the Holy Virgin by 
sufferers from wounds or disease; cruci- 
fixes and laboriously wrought figures of 
the disciples; rude stone gods of the 
heathen; battle-axes, weapons of war and 
of the chase; household utensils, pottery, 
and implements of the cave dwellers, the 
Pueblos, and the nomadic tribes. For the 
inspection of the bibliomaniac are price- 
less treasures dealing with the history of 
the Southwest; maps showing the penin- 
sula of Lower California as an island; and 
documents of which the historians of the . 
schools seem strangely ignorant. 

Across the Plaza from the Old Palace is 
the Fonda—the terminus of the historic 
Santa Fe trail. About a mile distant, at 
the foot of a hill that overlooks the antique 
town, is the Chapel Rosario. In 1692, 


Diego de Vargas, marching up from the 


South, stood upon the summit of the hill 
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with his little army of two hundred men, 


and viewed the city from which the rebel- 
lious Pueblo Indians had driven his coun- 
trymen in blood and slaughter twelve years 
before. The task set for him and his 
diminutive army was the restoration of 


Spanish. sovereignty. Even to his san-— 


guine soul the issue of the impending 
conflict seemed doubtful. On the eve be- 
fore making the attack he knelt at the foot 
of the hill and vowed to build a chapel 
upon that spot to the glory of Our Lady of 
the Rosary should she fight upon his side. 
Next morning he and his bold cavaliers 
marched to the attack. To their amaze- 
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with the celestials,.and considering them- 
selves the chosen emissaries of heaven for 
the conquest and conversion of an em- 
pire. 

Close by the Chapel Rosario is_ the - 
National Cemetery, where rest scores of 
victims of the Indian wars, including the 
headless body of Governor Charles Bent, 
slain in the Taos massacre of 1847. A 
little farther away is the Ramona School 
for Apache Children, maintained by the 
Catholic Church. The children themselves 
are commonplace enough, with clean faces 
and neat clothing, but the long-haired, 
turbaned and blanketed warriors, many of 


CHURCH OF SAN MIGUEL, THE OLDEST HOUSE OF WORSHIP IN Raine. 


ment they found the city deserted. The 


savage hosts had fled. Of course, the glory 


for this bloddless victory was ascribed to 
the Virgin, who had filled the hearts of 
the enemy with fear. The chapel was built 
in accordance with De Vargas’s vow, and, 
every year, at the feast of Corpus Christi, 
the image of the Virgin is conveyed in 
stately pomp from the Cathedral to the 
Rosario Chapel for a brief season. Thus 
did the old cavaliers of this land of ro- 
mance mix war and religion, bargaining 


whom wielded the spear and scalping knife 
in days agone, are grim reminders of the 
days, not far removed in point of time, 
when New Mexico was on the last frontier 
and when Geronimo, Victorio, Nana, and 
other savage chieftains spread the terror 
of their names aver two hundred thousand © 
square miles of territory. The fathers and 
grandfathers of the pupils are fond of vis- 
iting at the schools, and may be seen in 
their savage finery and theatrical dignity 
strutting the streets of Santa Fe any day. 
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WS IN NATIONAL CEMETERY, SANTA FE. THE ONE ON THE LEFT SHOWS 


VIE 
THE GRAVE OF GOVERNOR BENT. 


‘Two miles from the town is the United 
States Industrial Indian School, in which 
children of many widely scattered tribes 
are being trained in the arts and crafts of 
the white conquerors. 

In other parts of the town are stored 
such of the archives of the Spanish re- 
gime as have not been destroyed, with 
numerous paintings and carvings of great 
antiquity, and interesting relics of the 
time when the Inquisition was a political 
institution of the Southwest. The Church 
of Our Lady of Light, the Cathedral of 


- mere idler. 


San’ Francisco, and the Church of San 
Miguel—the oldest house of worship now 
standing in the United States—each of 
these possesses its attractions for the de- 
vout and the curious. 

Surrounding the city are many places 
of interest to the sight-seer, the lover of 
nature, the student of history, and the 
One of these is the Tent City, 
where hundreds of sufferers from the 
Great White Plague seek relief—and few 
in vain. Others dre the Aztec Spring, 


the turquoise mines, the salt and alkali 


THE ROSARIO CHAPEL. 


RUINS OF AN OLD SPANISH FORT. 
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lakes of the Estancia Valley, the falls of 
the Nambe, the military reservation and. 
site of old Fort Marcy, the ruins of the 
old Spanish fortifications, and the thou- 
sands of cliff and caveate dwellings of 
Pajarito Park, in which it is estimated 
that more than one hundred thousand 
persons must once have made their homes 
at a period so remote that not a human 
trace of them remains, and even tradition 
is silent as to their origin and their fate. 
More replete with human interest are the 
Pueblo communities, populous when Coro- 
nado made his first journey of explora- 
tion through this region more than three 
hundred and fifty years ago, and occupied 
to-day by the fading remnant of the same 
race. Of these, Tesuque is the closest, 
only nine miles away. ‘Twenty miles far- 
ther is Nambe, and forty miles from the 
city are San Ildefonso, Santa Clara, and 
San Juan, clustered within a few miles of 
each other on the Rio Grande. Within 
easy reach from the city are other Pueblo 
towns, such as Santo Domingo, Cochiti, 
Jemez, and Zia. Did but Santa Fe hint 
to the world at large about these and a 
score of other attractions, it would become 
a center of tourist travel second to none 
in America. Few of the scenic points of 
the West, in fact, possess so many attrac- 
tions, and none other possesses so great a 
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variety, capable of appealing to tastes so 
widely divergent. 

And not the least of Santa Fe’s attrac- 
tions—to those who have wearied of the 
conventional bills of fare of American 
hotels, and of the perennial stewed prunes 
of the city boarding houses—is the pep-— 
pery charm of Mexican cookery, although 
this is a constant nightmare to those who > 
shrink from gastronomic experiments. 
Chili con carne and chili con huevos are 
old friends masquerading under a thin dis- 
guise; frijoles differ but slightly in size 
and flavor from Boston beans; tamales are 
acclimated as far East as St. Louis; and 
tortillas are familiar to all by reputation 
at least. But posole, menudo and real 
— must be tasted to be appreci- 
ated. | 

Of course, each succeeding native 
dish, to the unaccustomed palate, appears 
just a little hotter than the one before. 
These warm the inner man, as the con- 
stant sunshine warms the outer, to a 
proper appreciation of the complaisant 
“Si, Senor” of the easy-going sons of the 
Southwest; the charm of the hazy atmos- 
phere of the Sunshine Territory steals in- 
sensibly over the soul; and even the hust- 
ling sojourner from more virile climes 


~ goon ceases to care whether school keeps 


or not. 
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THE DECLINE OF THE STAGE 
VILLAIN 


BY BARNETT FRANKLIN 


authenticated and unvouched for. 


Since with this issue of the Overland Monthly I succeed Mr. Pierre N. Beringer 
to its editorship, tt would be manifestly indiscreet on my part to preface these the- 
atrical articles of mine in the eulogistic fashion that was the wont of my distin- 
guished predecessor. Wherefore “The Decline of the Stage Villain” goes forth un- 


EK HAS ALWAYS been 
swarthy, the stage vil- 
lain, and he has never 
been minus a mous- 
tache. It may be that 
somewhere, at some 
time, there existed for 
some brief space one 
of the guild who was smooth-shaven, and 
whose. tresses were blonde in tone, but I 
never met him. All the stage villains of 


my acquaintance have been brunettes, and 


their upper lips boasted ever a generous 
hirsute decoration. It is not for me here 
to explain the whyfore of these all-im- 
portant facts but merely to chronicle 
them, so the uncontradictable tonsorial 
truths must be set down accordingly. 

In the olden days, the villain could also 
be distinguished by a huge black cape, the 
end of which he threw artistically over his 
left shoulder, and wherewith he would af- 
fect to screen his evil countenance from 
the passer-by. When one of his fellow- 
characters, against whom he was plotting, 
did not fully glean his identity from these 
actions, he would hasten to make himself 
known in some other and more obvious 
way. He was afraid, you see, that he might 
be mistaken for the hero, and this in the 
villain’s eyes was a terrible thing. 

The villain in real life is not so zealous 
in this direction; in fact, he seeks rather 
to give you the impression that he is an 

all-right sort of a chap. And a good deal 
of the time he does make you think so, and 
so you become an easier victim of his 
wiles. But the stage villain, up to a very 
short time ago, seemed so proud of his 
lack of goodness and virtue that he was 


constantly advertising the fact from the 


house-tops. And yet, in spite of the fact 


that every one in the cast knew he was a 
villain, who would stop at nothing to gain 
his ends, they were constantly outwitted. 
You might think that in being forewarned 


there lay protection against his machina- 


tions, but it didn’t. Misery and woe have 
always followed in the train of the stage 
villain ; the most awful packages of misery 
and woe that human mind could conceive. 

For a long time the stage villain was 
an uncouth sort of a fellow—generally a 
brigand—who dressed in the black cloak 
aforesaid. Also he carried a sword where- 
with to rid him of-all the objectionable 
citizens that crossed his path. But this 
picturesque evil-doer was soon superseded 
by a villain more debonair. The black 
cape was discarded for an Inverness coat, 
and the gory blade at his side gave way 
to a mere golden-topped cane. We were 
progressing, you see. Some authorities 


have claimed that it was a mistake to do 


away with the black cape, for it was of 


such admirable use in the strangling of. 


little babies and blind heroines, but evo- 
lution demanded its shelving. The vil- 
lain of this latter period rarely indulged 
in murderous deeds himself, but hired 
others to do them. And this villain, he of 
the Inverness coat, practically held undis- 
puted sway up to within a few years ago. 
In fact, there are really but two kinds of 
stage villains: the ones of the Inverness 
variety—with raven locks and flouncing 
mustaches—and the ones of the present 
day—the villains created by the new 
school of dramatists, who are mustach- 
less, very conventional and un-Invernessed. 
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How my heart goes out to the villain of 
yesteryear. With what breathless joy I 
watched him. from my seat at ‘the. Sunday 
matinee. All through the week I hoarded 
my pennies until I had accumulated the 
enormous sum of ten. ‘Ten large copper 
cent-pieces meant a seat with my fellow- 
gods of the gallery, and there could I 
watch the object of my admiration to my 
heart’s content. He was my especial pride, 
the villain. Of all the characters in the 
drama, my admiration was for him alone. 
True, I liked ‘the funny man quite a deai, 
hut in somewhat different fashion. The 
villain I genuinely admired. And [ really 
was quite a good little chap, if I may be 
pardoned the saying it, and the evil-doer 
behind the footlights never for an instant 
sowed in me the seed of emulation. But 
1 admired him because he was the only 
one in the play who displayed any real 
horse-sense. He was the only one who did 
things, for his ingenuity was highly de- 
veloped even if his soul was, warped. The 
hero and heroine always impressed me as 
being a pair of milksops who loafed 
around constantly and bemoaned _ their 
fate. My sympathy was assuredly not for 
them. 

But the villain! How he plotted and 
schemed and plundered and murdered. 
He was more resourceful than the most 
ingenious nature-faker who has incurred 
our President’s ire. And when 
went against him—as they had a habit of 
doing at the close of each .act—he didn’t 
stand around and mope and weep. Not 
on your daguerrotype. He just clenched 
his fists in a fine frenzy, gave one flash of 


his coal-black orbs, and murmured com- | 


placently :. “You may have muh now; Rod- 
eric Marmaduke, but a time weel come, 
muh fair young friend, a time weel come.” 

And then he started his thinkery working 
and sure enough a time did come, and, 
sure enough, too, another diabolical 
scheme was evolved which thoroughly dis- 
comfited the handsome hero for one whole 
act. 


Dressed in his regal Inverness, spotless. 
patent-leathers, puffing calmly at the in- 


evitable cigarette, what a figure the villain 
was! 
a dapper-looking individual would have 
been a regular devil with the ladies, but 
ne wasn’t. The leading woman hated 


things. 


One would have thought that such - 


~ 


him and the servant-maids fled from his 
approaches in sheer terror. To my eyes 
the heroine would have made a most excel- 
lent catch in the villain, for he had plenty 
of money, and could really do _ things, 


while the hero, whom she adored with a 


terrific ardor, was always, it was palpable 
to see, a ne ’er-do-well of the worst kind. 

But the heroine always conceived a most 
horrible distrust of the villain the first 
moment she set eyes on him. One glance 
from her hazel eyes at his smiling counte- 
nance would inspire her; to. say, “Some- 
how, I don’t like that man,” and there- 
after she spurned his. advances with the 
most awful disdain. If she had accepted 
the villain in the first act, she might have 
reformed him and stopped his career of 
wholesale crime, for he admitted that he 
was ‘‘crushing” everyone solely to gain 
her. But, with a delightful sneer, she 
would tell him that she cared just about 
as much for him as for a boa constrictor 
or some other dainty reptile at the zoo. 
“You but ingpire me with loathing and — 
disgust-ah,” she would: say. “Rather 
would I live in an humble hut-ah with my 
heero than in a_ palace-ah studded with 
diamonds-ah, with you!” 

Ts it any ‘wonder that ‘the villain con- 
tinued in his career of crime when he was 
rejected in such delicate fashion every 
time he proposed? . It is but natural, I 
contend, that he sought revenge. . “You 
reject me, vou poor fool, for that 
Roderick Marmaduke, do you?” he said, 
bitterly. “Well, ’ll have you yet, muh 
proud beauty; I'l] have you yet. Tl ruin 
your pretty heero and bend you to the dust 
where you belong.” At which the alpaca- 
gowned heroine would cringe visib!y and 
afterward confide to Roderic that she “felt 
that something was going-to happen.” 
And it did. You can wager on that. 
The villain always.made valuable use of 
his time. Either he saw. that the feeble- 
minded good old man of the play was 
murdered instanter, or the midnight ex- 
press was derailed, or the funds of the bank 


_where the hero worked on state occasions 
as paying teller, were enrbezzled, or the 


town hall was set afire, or the paper-r-rs 
were stolen, or something else equally foul. 
and dark was committed. Or, occasionally 
he saw that all of these things came to 
pass. But always he contrived that the 
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blame fell upon the hero. And the hero, 
who was such an addle-pated sort of a per- 
-sonage that he hadn’t sufficient under- 
standing to prove an alibi, went to jail. 
Then the villain again proceeded to 
make love to the heroine. He _ never 


- seemed to learn by experience. That was- 


the single flaw in his make-up. Once more 
repulsed, he resolved to embrace her just 
the same. And she shrieked aloud in 
horror at the thought of his “reptile 
touch,” and the hero, incarcerated in the 
county jail three blocks away, tore down 
the bars of his cell and rushed to the res- 
cue, getting there just in the nick of 
time. And so all the villain got was an 
ungentle blow in the solar plexus, yet he 
slunk off-stage somewhat perturbed but 
still uncrushed. 

' And still he plotted and plotted and 
plotted, but from then on he was doomed 
to defeat. The dramatist had figured on 
eleven o’clock for the close of the per- 
formance, and it is ordained by all the 
swords and daggers of dramaturgy that 
virtue must triumph as the final curtain 
falls. So, although there was apparently 
no reason in the world for it, the villain 
visited the old mill, the scene of one of his 
nefarious deeds, at 10:45, and the hero, 
accompanied by a couple of Scotland Yard 
detectives, overheard the villain recount- 
ing his deeds of villainy to himsélf in a 
loud tone of voice. Thus cornered, the vil- 
lain. debonair to the end, murmured 
something about the game being up, and, 
with a “Curse yuh! curse yuh all!” he de- 
feated stage justice by boring his temple 
with a bullet from a cute pearl-handled 
revolver which he had concealed behind 


his left ear. 

Such was the villain of the olden time. 
But his day is almost done, brother, his 
day is almost done. This.man of foul 
deeds and dark, whose very breath reeked 
of crime, will soon be no more. I do not 
mean that villainy is being divorced from 
the theatre. A judicious dash of villainy 
in a theatrical performance is as necessary 
as the seasoning in your favorite dish. But 
in these days of subtlety and suggestion in 
the drama, footlight villainy must be 
sugar-coated. ‘The methods of the play- 
builders. of other days are taboo; your 


modern school of dramatists has been Ib-. 


senized, and the stage villains that tread 
the boards: now are patterned upon the 
villains of real life. They are unlabeled; 
they do not wear the badge of their craft 
upon their sleeve that those who run may 
read; they converse conventionally like 
their brothers, and never indulge in mum- 
led curses and shifty glances. In fact, 
the stage villain is now a frank-looking, 
altogether human sort of a chap, just as 
the real evil-worker is ninety-nine times. 
out of a hundred. The most casual thea- 
tregoer laughs in derision at the merest 
suggestion of the old-time villain in the 
theatre of today. 

And yet I, derider of the obvious, take 
myself oftentimes to a_ ten-twent’-thirt’ 
house of entertainment, where they still 
dispense melodrammer as of yore, to re- 
new acquaintance with the bad man of 
my golden davs, for even Ibsen will pall 
and Shaw cloy. And then a sight of the 
good old-fashioned villain, wallowing in 
gore and crime, is like unto a mental Mar- 
tini. | | 
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VIRGINIA HAMMOND, WITH E. H. SOTHERN. 
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MAXINE ELLIOTT ON THE STAGE OF HER NEW THEATRE. 


Photo by White, New York. 
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THE POWER TO THINK 
BY JOHN A. HENSHALL 


I see across the storm-swept seas, 
Embowered in familiar trees, _ 

The old log house where I was born, 

The long, straight rows of growing corn— — 
And then say: ‘‘Let’s a drink 

And stupefy the power to think.” 


~ My father then before me stands 
With stoopéd form and whit’ning hair, 4 
And calls me home from these cursed lands, 
While at my heart a black despair 
Strikes dully—till I take a drink 
And stupefy the power to think. 


Across the intervening space, 
Beyond the waste of ‘waters wild, 
I see my patient mother’s face, | 
And once again I ama child: | 
But then I say, “Let’s take a drink | 
And stupefy the power to think.” 


And She—for whom I’ve waited, lo, 
While days and months lapse into. years, 
Till Youth’s quick pulse begins to slow, 
And laughter ends in heart-wrung tears: . 
Ah, what’s the use! “Let’s take a drink, | : 
And stupefy the power to think.” Ce 


Damned by remorse, compelled to roam | 

; In exile lands far, far from home, 5 | 

At night, amid the haunting gloom, 
When soul-distracting mem’ries loom, 
The Vision comes—oft and anon— ° 

Sharp and defined, and then—’tis gone. 


Phantasm of a tortured brain 
Enfeebled by the ceaseless strain 

Of exile in this curséd spot, 

Forgetting all, by all forgot. 

Come weaklings all, “Let’s take a drink 
And stupefy the power to think!” 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN THE SULPHITIC 
THEORY 


BY WILL SCARLET 


Some time ago the gentleman of “Purple Cow” fame startled the reading public 
| in the publishing of a little volume called “Are You a Bromide?” Therein the 
author advanced the omnion that people are of two classes: the hopelessly common- 
place and the weirdly original. The former he termed Bromides, and the latter he 
baptized as Sulphites. Mr. Will Scarlet gives us here a tale of some perfectly nor- 
mal human beings who had been blissfully contented with their normal selves until 
this book came wnto their lives. “An Experiment in the Sulphitic Theory” is as 
delicious a satire as has come under my eye in a long time, and if, in addition to 
coercing a few expressions of audible mirth from his readers, Mr. Scarlet lures but 
a bare half-dozen of them from the cult of Sulphitism, he will have conferred some- 


thing of a boon on humanity.—_THeE Eptror. 


WAS. 
through the. locals in 
the evening paper 
when the street door 
slammed, the stairs 
creaked, and Hawkins 
strode into the little 
sitting room. | 
“Back again?” I asked by way of greet- 

ing. 

Hawkins made no reply. He strode 
over to the mantel-piece and hung his 
derby on the plaster cast of Mercury. 

“Nice evening,” I remarked casually. 

-Hawkins took down his briarwood. from 
the rack above the mantel and _ blew 
through it ominously. | 

“There’s nothing like having your pipe 
handy, is there?” I asked in a concilia- 
tory tone. 

Hawkins glared at me and groaned. 
Then, removing the cranial bone from 
the plaster-of-paris skull which served us 
as a tobacco jar, he impetuously filled his 
pipe. 

Next -he exphered the mantel for 
matches. He didn’t get any. He scattered 
-my stack of souvenir postals, flung aside 
the photograph of the girl that Carey 
knows, and upset Kelly’s bronze bust of 
Pope Leo XIII. He slammed open the 


WADING 


glass doors of the bookcase and _ then 
slammed them closed. He searched in his, 
vest pockets, his coat pockets, his trouser 
pockets. Then he glanced at me ‘once 
more. | 

“A fellow feels funny when he can’t 
get a match, doesn’t he?” I commented 
with the falling inflection. 

Hawkins took up his cold pipe and 
jammed it between his teeth. 

“Somers,” he said impressively, 
are a Bromide.” 

My paper dropped crinkling to the floor. 

“Huh?” [ gasped. 

“T said you are a Bromide.” 

“¢A—what ?” 

“A Bromide.” 

“A Bromide?” 

He nodded sagely. 

“What the deuce is a Bromide ?” 

“An exponent of the commonplace. A 
protagonist of the evident. A Christopher 
Columbus of the obvious.” 

“Hawkins,” I murmured compassion- 
ately, “I think you are out of your mind.” 

“You do me honor,” replied Hawkins, 
flourishing his pipe and bowing compla- 
cently. “From you that is, must be, the 
inevitable remark. That is because——” 

“Because ?” 

“You are a Bromide.” 


“vou 
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A clatter without and Kelly burst into 
the room. 

“Hullo, there!” cried Kelly, making a 
grab for the evening paper lying unheeded 
at my feet. 
right ?” 

Hawkins sighed pityingly. 

“Here, Kelly,” I directed, “give poor 
Charlie a match.” 

“Here you are, old man. Nothing like 
carrying them around with you, is there, 
Charlie ?” 

Charley struck a match and groaned. 

“Say. Hawkins, what’s wrong. with 
you ?” asked Kelly sympathetically. 

Hawkins puffed furiously and tore back 
and forth along the hearth rug. Kelly, 
puzzled and amazed, strode to the center 
table. 

“Charlie Hawkins, what’s the matter 
with you?” 

Hawkins, before the fireplace, turned 
like a stag at bay. In one hand he held 
his pipe aloft and pointed scornfully at 
Kelly with the other. 

“What’s the matter with me?” he re- 
peated melodramatically. “You are— 
you! You!” 


Kelly recoiled a step and: looked about 


helplessly. 

“Me?” he gasped. 

“Yes, you!” And Hawkins came for- 
ward staring like a madman. 

“You’re just like Somers 

“Like Somers !” 

“Yes, like Somers. 
Bromide!” 

Kelly dropped nervelessly into a chair. 

“Frank,” he moaned across at me, “how 
long has he been like this?” 

“Pinner’s ready, young 
called Mrs. Wells in the corridor. 
you be coming down ?” 

A hearty “All right!” was on the tip of 
my tongue when Hawkins bellowed out: 

“Mrs. Wells, enter please.” 

Mrs. Wells entered. She was surprised 
and expectant. So was Kelly. So was I. 

“Mrs. Wells,” said Hawkins gravely, as 
he knocked the ashes out of his pipe, “you 
recently conveyed to us, your boarders 
three, information to the effect that the 
evening repast is open for discussion.” 

Mrs. Wells blinked and looked at 
Kelly. Kelly blinked and looked at me. I 
blinked and looked at Mrs. Wells. 


Kelly, you are a 


gentlemen,” 
<Will 
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Hawkins blew through his pipe. “An- 
swer, Mrs. Wells,” he ordered impressively. 
“Did you or did you not ?” 

Mrs. Wells began to fold the corners of 


her spotless apron. 


“Ye-es, sir,” 
perplexed. 

“Very well,’ commented Hawkins, 
leaning his elbow on the mantel-piece and 
his head on his hand. “You furthermore 
expressed a desire to learn whether or not 
we, your boarders three aforesaid, intended 
to descend to the—the cenaculum.” 

A light broke over the troubled counte- 
nance of Mrs. Wells. 

“Please, Mr. Hawkins,” she queried, “do 
you mean the stationary washtubs ?” 

“Mrs. Wells,” retorted Charlie sternly, 
“T do not mean the stationary washtubs. 
I mean to know what you mean by your 
superfluous and tautological invitation.” 

Mrs. Wells’s fat cheeks puckered and 
tears stood in her mild blue eyes. 

“T didn’t mean to be impolite, sir,” 
whispered. 

Hawkins strode to the window, faced 
about and majestically demanded : 

“Who accuses you of impoliteness, 
madam? You are oppressively, patheti- 
cally polite. You need not hereafter notify 


she stammered, obviously 


she 


us twice.” 


“T called but once this evening,” re- 
monstrated Mrs. Wells feebly. 

“You notified us twice, Mrs. Wells,” de- 
clared Hawkins rigidly. 

“She did nothing of the kind!” Kelly 
blurted out. “You’re making an ass of 
vourself, Hawkins. Come down and eat.” 

“One moment!” Hawkins shouted, his 
right arm up in front and his left arm 
down behind like John Storm on the bill- 
boards. 

“Mrs. Wells, you informed us, did a 
not, that dinner is ready ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Hawkins.” 

“Very well. You furthermore expressed 


+ 


a desire to know whether or not we were 


coming down, did you not?” 
“Yes, Mr. Hawkins.” 
“Ergo, you called us twice. 
Wells, why did you do it?” 
~ Mrs. Wells stood speechless, the embodi- 
ment of all the mental and physical agony 
one suffers while visiting the dentist—or 
the photographer. 
“T will tell you why,” 


Mrs. 


Haw- 
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kins, stepping back to include us all in his 
field of vision. “You called us twice, Mrs. 
Wells, because, like Mr. Somers here and 
Mr. Kelly, you are a Bromide.” 
- Mrs. Wells’s rotund face expressed a 
mingling of awe and expectation. 
“Please, sir,” she asked timidly, “is it 
good for a headache, sir?” 
Hawkins frowned like Bluebeard. 


“Come,” he said to Kelly and me, “let’s 


to dinner.” 
As we filed into the corridor Kelly 


squeezed my arm. 


“Frank, old man,” he whispered, “when 


did Charlie take to drink? Awful! I 
thought he belonged to the League of the 
Cross !” 

We had finished our soup in strained 
silence when Carey burst in on us. 

“Evening, fellows!” he shouted, cheer- 
ily. “A little late, you see, but I’m here.” 

Hawkins clutched frantically at his 
napkin and stared abjectly at the ceiling. 
Carey paused ungracefully in the act of 
sitting down. 

“Anything wrong, Charlie? You look 
all upset.” | 

“Sit down, Carey,” 
“sit down, sit down.” 

The ensuing silence was broken only. by 
Mrs. Wells as she toddled out with the 
soup plates and in with the roast. It was 
altogether too much for Carey. 

“Hawkins,” he asked tentatively, “‘are 
you not taking any salad ?” 

- Hawkins flung down his knife and fork, 
sat back in his chair and folded his arms. 

“Mr. Robert Carey, why are you so an- 
noyingly commonplace? Don’t you see 
that I am not taking any salad! Oh——” 
and he tossed his head in_ desperation, 
“vou’re all alike, all alike!” 

Carey’s mobile features contracted into 
one gigantic question mark. 

“All alike!” 

“Yes, all alike,” reiterated Hawkins, 
swaying dismally to and fro. “You’re 
just like Somers, just like Kelly, just like 
Mrs. Wells—— 

“Just like Mrs. Wells?” cried Carey in 
horror-stricken tones. “Why, Hawkins, 
you must be crazy. I weigh only a hun- 
dred and seventy-four.” 

“That makes difference, Carey,” 
droned Hawkins in a lugubrious mono- 
tone, “that makes no difference. You are 
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a Bromide.” 

Carey gulped at his Shasta. 

“Hawkins,” he queried with suppressed 
intensity, “what did you say I am?” 

“You are a Bromide.” 

“What is a Bromide?” 

Hawkins shifted in his 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“1’m bored to death,” he said shortly. 
“Ask Somers there.” 

“Somers, what is a Bromide?” 

“Kelly is,’ I responded. “At 
Hawkins said so.” 

“Don’t ask me,” interposed Kelly, as 
Carey turned to him questioningly. “Haw- 
kins said Mrs. Wells is one. Better ask 
her.” 

“Any more cake, gentlemen?” 
Mrs. Wells from the pantry. 

Mrs. Wells was economical of her foot- 
steps, and besides didn’t encourage a sec- 
ond serve of cake. : 

“My dear, good woman,’ answered 
Carey feelingly, “I want something in- 
finitely more important than cake.” 

Mrs. Wells shuffled in and stood at the 
foot of the table. 

“Roast, Mr. Carey ?” 

“No, Mrs. Wells; information.” 

“Oh, I hope not, sir!” exclaimed the 
housekeeper earnestly. “It’s a bad thing, 
Mr. Carey, a bad thing. My poor husband 
died of it.” 

Carey stared incredulously. 

“Died—of information ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Carey,” replied Mrs. Wells, 
her apron to her eyes, “information of the 
lungs, sir. It finished him in three weeks, 
poor soul.” 

“Mrs. Wells,” resumed Carey, “that is 
not the sort of information I want. What 
is a Bromide?” 

Mrs. Wells dropped her apron and took 
a step backward. 

“A what, Mr. Carey?” 

“No, a Bromide. Did you ever hear 
that word before?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, now that I think of it. 
Mr. Hawkins said that Mr. Somers is one. 
Hadn’t you better ask him, sir?” 

“Somers? I did ask him and he doesn’t 
know. Do you, Mrs. Wells?” 

‘““No, indeed, sir.” 

“Thats all, then. Thank you, Mrs. 
Wells. “Now,” Carev continued, as the 
mystified landlady toddled out of the 


seat and 


least 


called 
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room, “‘you’ve got to clear this matter up, 
Hawkins. You’ve called Somers a Bro- 
mide, you’ve called Kelley a Bromide, 
‘you’ve called Mrs. Wells a Bromide and 
you’ve called me a Bromide. 
are you a Bromide?” 

Hawkins haughtily shook his head. 

“What are you, then?” 

“T am a Sulphite.” 

““A what?” we cried in chorus. 

“A Sulphite.” 

Kelly spoke for the trio. 

“What the mischief is a Sulphite ?” 

“The antithesis of a Bromide.” 

“Well, what is a Bromide?” 

“The antithesis of a Sulphite.” 

“Hold on, there!” I cried in despera- 
- tion, while Kelly said things softly and 
Carey groaned aloud. “You told me what 
a Bromide is when you called me one this 
evening, but I’ve forgotten it. Let us have 
it again, Charlie.” 

Hawkins drew himself up frigidly. 

“Sulphites never repeat themselves,” he 
announced pompously. “But——” | 
-“But———” we echoed, catching at the 
straw. 

“But if you are looking for informa- 
tion,’—and he deliberately drew a small 
gray book from his side pocket—“this vol- 
ume will probably enlighten you—if you 
are susceptible to enlightenment.” 

The thrust went home. 

“Me first!” we cried in unison. 

Hawkins moaned plaintively. 

“Alas!” and he threw his eyes ceiling- 
ward. “Isn’t it perfectly obvious that I 
cannot let each of you have it first? Carey, 
you are the oldest—and in some respects 
the wisest. You may have the book to- 
night.” 
Carey snatched at the small gray vol- 
ume, turned it over and over curiously, 
and then dashed for his room. 

“Good night, fellows!” he shouted over 
his shoulder. “T’ll wrestle with the Sul- 
phitic Theory till midnight.” 
Kelley stared vacantly at the doorway. 
“What the mischief is the Sulphitic 
Theory, I wonder,” he confided to nobody 
in particular. 
Hawkins rose, yawning. 
“The Sulphitic Theory,” he explained, 
wearily, “is the title of that book.” 

* * * * 


Next morning I dropped informally 


Hawkins, 
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into Carey’s room. Carey was standing 
semi-decollete before his mirror, flourish- 
ing a razor before his lathered face, 

“Good morning !” I sang out cheerily. 

No response. 

“Shaving ?” 

Carey turned slowly around and looked 
me sternly in the eyes. 

“Somers,” he said in tones bespeaking 
more of sorrow than of anger, “you are a 
Bromide.” 

I fell limply into Carey’s Morris chair. 

“A Bromide?” I repeated weakly. 

Carey turned again to his mirror and 
shaved as he talked. } 

“You came in here in your usual bromic 
way, and, employing the universally rec- 
ognized bromic formula, you bade me good 
morning. Did it it ever occur to you that 
that greeting is irritating and superflu- 
ous ?” 

Carey wiped his razor on the back of a 
magazine that lay handy and resumed 
operations on his angular jaw. 

“Furthermore,” he continued, twisting 
his mouth in the direction of his ‘right ear, 
“vou asked me if I-am shaving. Now, isn’t 
it perfectly obvious that I am shaving? 
Couldn’t the veriest imbecile instantly rec-- 
ognize the fact that I am shaving? What 
possible interpretation could be put upon 
my actions save that I am shaving? Why, 
therefore, did vou ask such an asinine 


question? Simply because, like the vast 


majority of the human race, wa are a 
Bromide.” 

“Carey,” I exclaimed, “you are as crazy 
as Hawkins.” 

Carey stropped his razor furiously. 

“One has to be crazy to be sane, nowa- 
days,” he remarked sententiously. “And, 
incidentally, Somers, will you be good 
enough to sit on something else besides my 
boiled shirt ?” 

“What in thunder did you leave your 
old shirt in the Morris chair for?” I 
asked, jumping up in disgust. 3 

Carey threw back his head and scraped 
industriously under his chin. 

“T presume,” he said between strokes, 
“that it is because I am a Sulphite.” 

“What!” I shouted in consternation. 
“Are you a Sulphite, too?” 

Carey applied another dose of lather 
and nodded serenely. 

“Since when,” I asked, as ironically as 
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I could, “have you become a Sulphite ?” 
“T was always a Sulphite,” he replied 
with icy politeness, “but I didn’t discover 
the rather fact until last 
night.” 
“Last night ?” 
“Yes, last night. I finished the Sulphitic 
Theory before I went to bed.” 
“Hawkins’s book, you mean? Say, 
Carey, let me have it. Will you, old chap ?” 
“Can’t, Somers,” he responded, rubbing 
his fingers over his shaven chin. “Kelly 


came in and got it before I was out of - 


bed.” 

The moment I walked into the dining 
room that evening I knew something was 
wrong. Kelly was staring at the gas jet, 
Hawkins had his, hair hanging down over 
his eyes, and Carey was eating soup with 
his left hand. | 

“Well, fellows,” I began, with a brave 
effort at nonchalance, “you got in ahead of 
me this evening, didn’t. you ?” 

All three stirred uneasily. Hawkins 
looked pityingly at Carey, Carey looked 
pityingly at Kelly, and Kelly looked pity- 
ingly at the gas jet. Then they all sighed 
simultaneously and looked pityingly at 
me. 

“What in blazes is the matter with you 
fellows?” I blurted out petulantly, vigor- 
ously pounding the pepper-shaker over my 
soup. “Is there anybody dead 
house?” 

“Yes, tn a sense,” replied Hawkins, af- 
ter a sombre silence. “You are.” | 

| am 

“Yes, you and Mrs. Wells.” 

My spoon fell into the soup with a 
splash. 

“Don’t get excited, Somers,” put in 
Carey soothingly. “He only means that 
vou and Mrs. Wells are Bromides.” 

‘“Bromides, Bromides, always Bromides. 
I’m sick and tired of hearing about Bro- 
mides!” I made a vigorous effort at self- 
control. “Kelly, you’re getting dreadfully 
absent-minded. Where’s your necktie?” 

Kelly slowly put his hand to his collar. 


“Forgot it, I guess,’ he explained 
calmly. 
‘Well,” I remarked tartly, “you ought 


to have more sense. What did you forget 


it for?” 
ad dare say it is because I am a Sul- 


phite.” 


in the 
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“You, too!” I muttered, totally 
nerved. | 

Kelly raised his eyebrows and regarded 
me with a look of mild surprise. 

“Why, I was always a Sulphite.” 

“You were?” 

“Always. But I didn’t know it, really, 
until I investigated the Sulphitic Theory. 
The perusal of that book gave me a new 
insight into life.” 

I shoved back my chair and rose stiffly. 

“Going out?” queried Hawkins. 

“Don’t you see I’m going out?” And 
I didn’t know till later why Hawkins 
flushed. “Yes, I’m going out—to the kit- 
chen, to the other dead one. I can talk 
like a Christian with Mrs. Wells.” 

Talking like a Christian. with Mrs. 
Wells was not an unmixed delight. I was 
heartily tired of it before nine o’clock, 
when, pleading a headache, I went to my 
room. Kelly was waiting at the door. 

“Your turn at the Sulphitic Theory. . 
Let us hear what you think about it to- 
morrow.” 

I mumbled my thanks, grabbed the little © 
gray volume and slammed the door in his 
face. I didn’t want to read that book. It 
seemed to soften the brain of every one 
that touched it. But what was I to do? 
Going to bed so early was out of the ques- 
tion, and there was nothing else to read. 

The ensuing hour and a half I shall ever 
regard as a red-letter epoch in my career. 
I read the Sulphitic Theory from title 
page to finis and came forth a new man. 
Now I knew what Hawkins meant when 
he called me a Christopher Columbus of 
Now I knew why Carey ate 
soup with his left hand, and why Kelly 
forgot his necktie. 

Clearly and pertinently the volume drew 
the distinction between the Bromide and 
the Sulphite. The Bromide is ordinary 
and commonplace. With him majority 
rules. He is a slave to convention. His 
mind keeps regular office hours. He is 


un- 


_the apotheosis of the average man. 


And the Sulphite? Well, as Hawkins 
said, he is the antithesis of ‘the Bromide. 
He says original things and thinks origi- 
nal thoughts. He is always something 
“different.” The commonplace he shud- — 
ders at and conventionality he loathes. But 
one thing you may expect from him, and 
that is the unexpected. 
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And then a funny thing happened. I 
realized, after reading that little book, 
that I was a Sulphite. I had been ever 
such. My conversation, now that I came 


to think about it, had always been piquant 


and unusual. My mode of thought was 
obviously out of the common groove. I 
always did shudder at the commonplace, 
and conventionalities were ever abhorrent 
to me. So, like a true Sulphite, I flung 
my Collar on the floor and my shoes on the 
bureau and went to bed. 

It was a painfully self-conscious quar- 
tet that gathered about the dinner table 
on the following evening. We were all 
four self-confessed Sulphites and each of 
us was keenly cognizant of the necessity of 
shunning the obvious and voicing the un- 
expected. 

Candidly, it was hard work. Hawkins, 
heretofore talking incessantly of graft 
and politics, now professed an all-absorb- 
ing interest in sunbeams and the Gaelic 
revival. Carey who, previous to his ex- 
ploration of the Sulphitic Theory, did lit- 
tle else than voice his admiration of cer- 
tain members of the opposite sex, now 
developed an  exasperatingly scientific 
trend of thought and pointed out the fal- 
The great American 
game used to be Kelly’s pet topic, but its 
place was now usurped by Bernard Shaw 
amd Wagner. 

This sort of thing kept up for a week. 
We said and did and tried to think the un- 
usual, the bizarre, the eccentric. We wore 
old coats and shaved sporadically and ate 
lettuce backwards. Kelly let his hair 


grow down over his ears, Carey wore a — 


hideously unbecoming monocle, and Haw- 
kins discarded his briarwood and bought a 
gigantic Turkish water-pipe that croaked 
like a frog on a honeymoon. As for me— 
but let the curtain fall over my manifes- 
tations of the Sulphitic tendency. 

One evening the unexpected happened 
in earnest. Instead of the dainty, eye- 
pleasing service that Mrs. Wells was wont 
‘to arrange, we found nothing on the table 
but a sadly frayed crimson cloth and a 
soup-plate heaped with almonds. Haw- 
kins was the first to act. | 
“Mrs. Wells!” he called at the pantry 
door. “There’s nothing but almonds here! 


No plates, no knives and forks, no——” 
“Mr. Hawkins,” came a voice that we 


skirt. 
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recognized as the landlady’s, “that is a 
bromidionr.” 

We fell back speechless in our chairs. 
Hawkins blushed to keep the tablecloth 
company. Then Kelly concluded that it 
would be Sulphitic to laugh, and rolled 
and roared in a paroxysm. 

“See here, Kelly,” muttered Hawkins, 
sternly, “this is no laughing matter.” - 

“That’s a bromidiom, too!” Kelly re- 
torted between shrieks. And then Carey 
and I laughed with him. It may have been 
bromic, but we saw Charlie’s face, and 
couldn’t help it. 

Hawkins chewed his lower lip, sprang: 
across the floor and swung open the pan- 


called. 


try door. 


“Mrs. Wells!” he “You’re 
wanted instantly.” 

And Mrs. Wells came in. Her hair was 
arranged in a Grecian knot and she wore 
a summer shirt-waist and a brown golf 
One glance was enough for Kelly. 
He tumbled forward on the table and bur- 
ied his face.in his arms. © 

“Mrs. Wells,” demanded Hawkins in 
his Ciceronian style, “why have you failed 
to furnish our dinner ?” 

Hawkins’ Ciceronian style was usually 
impressive. He had won an oratory medal 
at college and never quite got over it. 
But this time he made no perceptible im- 
pression on Mrs. Wells. 

“T suppose,” she answered quite calmly, 
“it is because I am a Sulphite.” 

We were altogether too much startled to 
say anything. Mrs. Wells was obviously 
master of the situation. . 

“Eat your almonds, gentlemen,” she 
counseled us maternally. ‘“‘They’re very 
nice for a change.” : 

“T don’t like nuts,” Carey assured her 
ruefully. “But when, Mrs. Wells, did you 
become a Sulphite ?” 

Mrs. Wells folded her arms and tossed 
her head. 

“Oh, I was always a Sulphite, but I 
didn’t find out for sure till I read that 
little book you gentlemen had:” 

“Where did you get it?” I asked. My 
tongue was thick and:- my lips dry and 
burning. 

“In your room, sir. It’s a very pretty 
book, indeed. There are some very nice 
things in it. Some very nice things, 
sir.” 
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Hawkins strode once more into the lime- 
light. 

“Mrs. Wells,” he announced sternly, 
“this thing has gone far enough. You 
_ may be a Sulphite as you think you are, or 
a Bromide as we know you to be, but— 
Bromide or Sulphite—it’s your business 
to supply us with a good, square meal and 
not’”—and he leveled a long, quivering 


finger of scorn at the soup-plate—“with 


nuts. Tomorrow I get a new boarding 
place, and, unless my friends have no 
sense at all, they will do likewise.” 

Kelly was on his feet like a flash. 

“Your friends, Mr. Hawkins, will do 
nothing of the kind!” 

The tears that had rushed to Mrs. 
Wells’s eyes hung there in suspense. 

“Mrs. Wells,” Kelly proceeded, ‘“‘has 
acted very sensibly. She is a true Sul- 
phite. If she hasn’t given us the unex- 
pected this evening, I’d like to know what 
_the unexpected is! And, Mr.- Hawkins, I 
believe you are a Bromide at heart. Your 
talk of getting a new boarding place is 
nonsense—pure nonsense. Bromide 
would do that, just as a Bromide would 
get mad at the prospect of an almond din- 
ner. But we are Sulphites.” 

“Maybe we are,” I put in tartly, “but 
Sulphites have to live; and I for one can’t 
subsist on an exclusive diet of almonds— 
and soup-plate.” 

Kelly turned on me in mock indigna- 
tion. 

“Who said anything about an exclusive 
diet of almonds—and soup-plate? If Mrs. 
Wells were to give us nothing but almonds 
and soup-plate more than once she would 
be a Bromide, and she knows it. I’m will- 
ing to bet anything against nothing at all 
that to-morrow evening the unexpected 
will take the form of a chicken dinner.” 

“Indeed, gentlemen, you shall have a 
chicken dinner to-morrow,” Mrs. Wells, 
no longer tearful, earnestly assured us. 
Her two fat little hands. went out beseech- 
ingly. “I meant no harm, gentlemen, in- 


deed I didn’t. It was just a little joke to: 


show you that I am a Sulphite.” 

“But you don’t need to be a Sulphite,” 
Carey almost moaned, gazing disconso- 
lately at the plate of almonds. 

“Of course she doesn’t, but she can’t 
help it, you know,” said Kelly persuasive- 
ees And now let’s tackle the nuts. Come, 


Mrs. Wells, and join us for once. Crack 
almonds and let us have your views on 
Schopenhauer.” 
“Please, sir,” asked the newest Sulphite, 
timidly, “is that that new brand of soap?” 
* * * * 


We didn’t linger long over the almonds. 
But we more than made up for it when— 
the newest Sulphite excepted—we held a 
lugubrious conclave in Carey’s room. We 
were a miserable group of Sulphites. Haw- 
kins sucked scowlingly at his new Turkish 
water-pipe, Carey made ravenous inroads 
into a box of chocolates he had bought for 
somebody else, while Kelly and I kicked 


our heels in opposite corners and frowned 


at each other and the universe. 


Suddenly Carey, muttering unintelligi- 


bly, bounded into the middle of the room. 

“If you would take that candy out of 
your mouth,” remarked Hawkins with 
blackest sarcasm, “you might succeed in 
making yourself understood.” 

“If vou would take that ugly garden 
hose away from your face,” retorted Carey 
in kind, “you might succeed in looking less 
like an ourang-outang. But say, fellows, 
I’ve got an idea.” 

Kelly crossed his legs uneasily. 

“Tdeas’ll be the utter ruin of the whole 
pack of us yet,” he growled. 

“Keep still a minute,” entreated Carey, 
waving a monitory hand. “This idea is 
something different. Now listen. We’re 
all tired of being Sulphites. Living up to 
the unexpected is altogether too strenuous, 
and when even the housekeeper discovers 
that she belongs to the elect minority, the 
thing becomes unbearable.” 

“You’re only stringing off bromidioms,” 
I interposed pettishly. “Say something 
different.” | 

“In a minute,” said Carey, refreshing 
himself with another chocolate. “It’s 
agreed, isn’t it, that we’re tired of being 
Sulphites? Very well. But, since we are 
Sulphitic by nature, we can’t cease to be 
Sulphites.” 

Hawkins impatiently blew a cloud of 
smoke ceilingward. 

“Ts that your great idea, Carey ?” he 
snapped. 

at all,” Carey answered 
“merely a prelude. Now, since we want 
to be Bromides but can’t, the best thing 
we can do, and the most Sulphitic thing 
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we can do, is to make believe we are Bro- 
mides. In other words, let us prove that 
we are Sulphites by thinking, talking and 
acting precisely as Bromides think, talk 
and act—just the way that we _ would 
think, talk and act if we were Bromides.” 

“Great idea!” cried Kelly and I in a 
breath. 

Hawkins arose, flung open the window, 


grabbed up his new Turkish water-pipe — 


and sent it, tube and all, hurtling into the 
night. 

“You’re a wonder, Carey,” he shouted 
rapturously. And then, as he made for 
the door, “Excuse me while I get my old 
briar.” 

There was actually a quaver in his 


voice. 
* 


“It’s a nice evening, isn’t it?” I asked 
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the world in general. 

“Delightful,” replied Kelly promptly. 
“T hope this good weather keeps up a little 
longer.” 

“There’s nothing like a good smoke,” 
Hawkins confided, coming in with his first 
love between his teeth. 7 

“Hang it!” said Carey. “I’m sorry I 
ate those chocolates. I’ll have to buy her 
another box now, won’t I?” 

“Yes,” I responded, “you certainly 
will.” 

- Then Kelly giggled outright. 

“What a string of bromidioms we have 
landed in the last five minutes! We ap- 
pear to be intensely at home in the realm 
of the obvious.” 

“Sure,” Hawkins assented, with a bliss- 
ful sigh. “It’s great fun playing Bro- 
mide, isn’t it?” 


FREAKS OF THE MUSE 


BY CLARENCE H. URNER 


Beyond mine utmost reach a phantom glides 
With dream-like aspect. 


As I strive to grasp : 


Her white robes she eludes my fingers’ clasp 
And mocks me for my pains. Her coyness chides 
My daring hope, and thro’ blank hours she hides 

Her face and leaves my straining powers agasp; 


Thus left alone, I feel the fret and rasp 
Of harsh defeat. Joy dies, yet hope abides. 


But when immersed in scenes of time and change, 
And grosser things engage the heart and mind, 
Sometimes that jealous phantom, coy coquette, 
Comes unannounced to tease with splendors strange, 
Till she hath urged my soul to leave behind 


Her past deceit. 


Then I, poor fool, forget. 
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SILVERADO TODAY 


BY J. EDGAR ROSS 


have read 


here.—THE EDITOR. 


In the most exquisite of word paiwmting, Robert Louis Stevenson pictured the 
Silverado as he knew it tn that charming book, “Silverado Squatters.” Some years 
have passed since the wonderful writer gave that product of his pen to the world, 
and in that time various changes, of necessity, have come to pass. 
of today is not the Silverado that Stevenson knew and loved, although much of tts 
| primitive charm still remains. In the following article, 

| highly readable fashion, tells us of Silverado as it exists in the present. 
“Silverado Squatters” will find nm Mr. Ross’s story an added pleasure, 
| and those that have not will feel at once the necessity of reading Stevenson’s 

charming sketches of this wonderful CONEY as soon as they have finished what 1s 


The Silverado 


Mr. J. Edgar Ross, in 


Those that 


HE SCENE of this lit- 
Ky @6tle ‘book,’ begins 
ats Robert Louis Steven- 

son, “is on high 
mountain. There are 
indeed . many higher; 
there are many of a 
more noble outline. It 
is no place of pilgrimage for the sum- 
mary globe-trotter; but, to one who lives 
upon its sides, Mount Saint Helena soon 
becomes a center of interest. It is the 
Mount Blanc of one section of the Cali- 
fornia Coast Range, none of its near 
neighbors rising to one-half its altitude. 
It looks down on much green, intricate 
country. It feeds, in the spring-time, 
many splashing brooks. From its sum- 
mit you must have an excellent lesson in 
geography: seeing, to the south, San 
Francisco Bay, with Tamalpais on one 
hand and Mount Diablo on the other; to 
the west, and thirty miles away, the open 
ocean ; “eastward, across the corn-lands 
and thick tule swamps of Sacramento 
Valley, to where the Central Pacific 
Railroad begins to climb the sides 
of the Sierras; and northward, for what 
I know, the white head of Shasta looking 
down on Oregon. ‘Three counties—Napa 
County, Lake County, 
County—march across its 


cliffy shoul- 


and Sonoma | 


ders. Its naked peak stands nearly four 
thousand five hundred feet above the sea; 
its sides are fringed with forest; and the 
soil, where it is bare,.glows warm with 
cinnabar. 

“Tife in its shadow goes rustically for- 
ward. Bucks, and bears, and rattlesnakes, . 
and former mining operations, are the 
staple of men’s talk. Agriculture has only 
begun to mount above the valley. And 
though in a few years from now the whole 
district may be smiling with farms, pass- 
ing trains shaking the mountain to the 
heart, many windowed hotels lighting up 
the night like factories, and a prosperous 
city occupying the site of sleepy Calis- 
toga, yet, in the meantime, around the 
foot of that mountain the silence of nature 
reigns in a great measure unbroken, and 


_the people of hill and valley go sauntering 


about their business as in the days before 
the flood.” 

Upon finishing Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s charming little book of sketches, one 
will almost invariably turn to the opening 
paragraph, quoted above, and wonder 
dreamily—for “Silverado - Squatters” is 
sure to set one a-dreaming—whether the 
prophecies have yet been fulfilled. As 
fancy leads us in review from one sketch 
to another, we will ask “What of Kal- 
mer ?”—that almost lovable Jewish tyrant. 
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ONE TALL PINE.” 


Does he still lord it over his subjects as 
of yore? Or has he gone to his final ac- 
count and left the reins to his son of the 
“dark, romantic bearing and a love for 
sentimental music?” Or have his erst- 
while subjects, grown more prosperous as 
their orchards and vineyards have grown 
older, settled up their accounts and forced 
him to take his proper place as “your 
humble servant?” And the hunter’s fam- 
ily? Do the Hansons still “rule in the old 
Silverado Hotel, among the windy trees, 
on the mountain shoulder overlooking the 
whole length of Napa Valley as the man 
aloft looks down upon the ship’s deck?” 
Do they still retain their permanent 
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lodger, Ervine Lovelands, with the soul 
of a fat sheep and the exterior of a Greek 
god? Or has the great writer’s wish been ~ 


gratified and the devil taken his Caliban? 


One would think that if “Silverado Squat- 
ters” had fallen into his hands that it 
would break through the oaf’s armor of 
conceit and so wound his vanity that he 
would creep away into the bottom of a 
canyon to die of mortification—or come > 
forth a changed man. And what of the 
Calistoga Mine and Stevenson’s “palace ?” 
Do they still stand as of old? Or has the 
one caved in and the “bores” destroyed 
the other. | 

In these days of rapid transit, and al- 
most universal globe-trotting, such ques- 
tions may be readily answered at first 
hand. ‘‘Silverado Squatters” is the only 
guide-book needed. One need not, as in 
Stevenson’s time, twice cross San Fran- 
cisco Bay to reach Vallejo. If preferred, 
one may take a steamer from San Fran- 
cisco direct to that busy little city. But 
from there the path marked out by the 
great writer must be followed—across 


‘tule marshes and “bald green pastures,” 


past orchards and orange groves, through 
vineyards and hop yards—to Calistoga at 
the head of the valley, still the terminus 
of the railroad, still the same sleepy little 
village stretching between it and_ the 
wagon road, and now so hidden beneath a 
forest of shade trees that one is apt to 
drive past it without realizing its imme- 
diate vicinity. 

In Calistoga one may hear of many of 
the characters who will live in “Silverado 
Squatters” after their children’s children 
have forgotten them. Kalmer, who called 
himself by another name‘which the Calis- 
togans will give you without hesitation or 
compunction, is dead, and his sons have 
drifted cityward in search of greater op- 
portunities for the acquisition of wealth; 
but Mr. Schram, grown very obese and 
somewhat peevish with increased years 
and opulence, still lives among the foot- 
hills on the south side of the valley. His 
vineyard still lies “basking in sun and 
silence,” concealed by the tangled wild- 
wood “from all but the clouds and the 
mountain birds,” and thus far protected 
from the attacks of the deadly phylloxera, 
“the unconquerable worm” that has 
ruined so many of the Napa Valley vine- 
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SILVERADO TODAY. 


yards—and their owners as well. But some 
day in that sunny oasis a vine will be 
found dying. It may be torn up by the 
roots and burned, and the ground where 
it stood, and for yards around, saturated 
with sulphuric acid or some other liquid 
fire; but year by year the plague will 
spread, in a gradually widening circle at 
first, then breaking out here, there, and 
everywhere throughout .the vineyard, till 
the hopeless fight against it is abandoned. 
Then there will be a few more years of lit- 
tle more effective experiment with resist- 
ant vines, and Schramburger will be but 


a memory. But, in the meantime, the 


yearly returns from the sale of Mr. 
Schram’s wine mounts high into five fig- 
ures with a dollar mark before. And so 
he does not borrow trouble. 

“The daring Foss” no longer handles 
the ribbons and plies the whip between 
Calistoga and the Geysers. ‘That route 
has long been abandoned, but the Lake- 
port stage, the same huge concern of 
which Stevenson wrote, still follows six 
foaming and panting horses up the long 
grade to the toll house and beyond. The 
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driver of one stage is a nephew of Rufe 
Hanson, but he is not a driver of the Foss 
type. In Robert Louis’s time, though, 
there were still many famous stage-drivers 
in the Sierras and a few in the Coast 
Range; the type had reached the pinnacle 
of its greatness and was sliding down to 
the commonplace level—but a step or 
two above the hostler. ‘The one thing, 
more than all others, that brought about 
the stage-driver’s downfall was the aban- 
donment of stage-robbing as a vocation. 
The “road-agent” found robbing express 
cars more profitable and less dangerous. 
Thus, one by one, have the romantic fig- 
ures of American history and American 
literature disappeared from the stage of 
American life. The Redskin is either an 
ordinary citizen or a reservation vaga- 
bond. The trapper and the Indian scout 
are no more. ‘The cowboy is but a ranch- 
hand, more skillful with pitchfork than 
with lasso. Stages are still driven, .but 
the romance of the occupation is gone, 
and the driver of today will be following 
a plow or guiding a rural mail-wagon to- 
morrow. 
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THE ORE-CHUTE FROM THE SITE OF 
STEVENSON’S COTTAGE. 


After traveling but a little on _ the 
“orade,” one comes out upon an Qpen 
point on the ridge up which the toll road 
winds, to find several buildings and 
“dumps” that plainly bespeak a mine. It 
is an idle mine now, for the low price of 
silver makes the working of it unprofit- 
able. ‘The largest building there houses 
the milling machinery whose idleness 
Stevenson deplored. Now, as then, it is 
rusting from disuse; but between that 
time and this it has crushed ore that has 
yielded thousands and thousands of ounces 
of silver. rol 

One would scarcely care to partake of 
luncheon on the spot where the king: and 
queen, the crown prince, and the grand 


duke of Silverado ate theirs a quarter of 


a century ago. A great wall of rubble 
marks the ‘spot. .Then it was part of the 
old. mill’s foundation—now it serves as 
the fence of a cow-corral. 

Right on the summit of the divide 
stands another cow-corral, and, as the 
stage swings past it and dives into the 
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canyon on the other side, the old Silver- 
ado road appears winding its way up the 
mountain on the left. Then the stage rolls 
around a sharp turn and halts at the door 
of the Toll House Hotel. 

The hotel of Stevenson’s day went up in 
smoke and down in ashes many years ago. 
The present building is a long, low, frame 
structure squeezed in between the road 
and the mountain-side, where its prede- 
cessor stood, but its surroundings have 
undergone little change. Behind, the pines 
stand trim and straight; only on rare oc- 
casions nodding their heads to some pass- 
ing breeze. Before and below, they bend 
and sway in the howling gale that sweeps 


“up the canyon, or bask in the sunshine ~ 


and sleep in the starlight after the gale 
has passed. 

The present landlord, to whom the toll- 
road and the mine also belong, is a kindly © 
man, long past middle age, who seems to 
have solved the problem of growing old 
gracefully. He knows how to make his 
guests comfortable, but, when that is at- 
tended to, he loves to sit in the sun and 
talk about the degeneracy of the American 
people in general and of the American 
politician in particular. If that subject 
fails, he is willing to change it to farm- 
ing or mining, to the latest sensation in 
the yellow dailies, or the philosophy of 
Confucius. But give him a good listener 
and he cares little what the subject may 
be. 
And then the eloquent paragraph of 
Stevenson comes to mind: “As I recall 
the place—the green dell below; the spires 
of pines; the sun-warm, scented air; that 
gray, gabled inn, with its faint stirring 
of life among the moyntains—I slowly 
awake to a sense of admiration, gratitude, 
and almost love. A fine place, after all, 
for a wasted life to doze away in—the 
cuckoo clock hooting of its far home. 
country; the croquet mallets, eloquent of 
English lawn; the stages daily bringing ~ 
news of the turbulent world away below 
there; and perhaps once in the summer 
a salt fog pouring overhead with its tale 

From the corral pn..the summit of the 
ridge, the winding road ascends _ the 
mountain-side, climbing a steep pitch to 
an open shoulder of the mountain. 

And this is the site of Silverado, but 
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of a great soul. 


_their barn. 


SILVERADO TODAY. 


here has been wrought a change for which 
time is not responsible. A thrifty young 
vineyard, trim and well-kept, behind its 
substantial fence, covers the flat ‘and ex- 
tends far down the slope beyond. North 
of this, also stoutly fenced, is an orchard 
and garden; and through a narrow lane 
between the road leads past the barn-yard, 
in a grove of giant forest trees, and turns 
northward to the mine. From the or- 


chard fence a long grape arbor leads down 


a gentile slope to the vine-covered veranda 
of a plain but neat little cottage where 
dwell the present lords and ladies of Sil- 
verado. 

It is wash-day, and in the yard two 
young women are hanging up clothes. One 
is fair and plump. . The mountain breeze 
tosses her hair in wavy, wanton ringlets; 
the mountain air tans her round cheeks 
and strong bare arms; the mountain sun 
glitters in her merry eyes; her laughter is 
like the echo of a mountain brooklet. A 
maid of the mountain is she;—when the 
mountain is bathed in sunlight, with sil- 
very streamlets leaping 
down its sides, and a gentle zephyr mur- 
muring in its tree-tops. She will be queen 
of a care-free home some day. ‘The other 
is dark and slender, with a melancholy 
face, a tinge of sadness in her voice, and 
wonderful eyes that look up at you frank- 
ly from under a sun-shade, and give you 
a glimpse, through those dark windows, 
She, too, is a maid of 
the mountains ;—when the storm-clouds 
enshroud it, the streamlets are still, and 
the wind moans through the canyon. The 
world may hear from her some day. 

The ladies of: Silverado are quite un- 
abashed at your approach. ‘They are not 
squatters, and you are a trespasser on 
their father’s land. But they quickly set 
you at your ease if you fear that you are 
intruding. ‘They answer. your questions 
freely. and volunteer much information 
that you are glad to receive. 

The town of Silverado, they tell you, 
covered the entire flat in its palmy days. 
One of the hotels stood on the site of 
The site of the other, where 
the Hansons lived, is below in the vine- 
yard. It was torn down to help build the 
present Toll House Hotel, and, with the 


destruction of that last building, the town 


of Silverado passed into history. They 


and gurgling 
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did not know the Hansons. They were 
quite young when the hunter’s family 
moved away. Their father knew the en- 
tire family well, but their father is a 
miner and can seldom be found at home. 
Their mother knew them slightly, but has 
heard all about them. She is busy just 
then, but you may call a little later and 
talk to her, ventures one of the mountain 
maids. 

Then they call their little brother to 
point out the trail leading to the sum- 
mit of the mountain; the path down a 
steep slope to the lower tunnel in the 
canyon; and a pile of old lumber lying 
in the shadow. of “a bold, lion-like, red 
rock”—all that remains of Stevenson’s 
“nalace.”” Unlike the “little vile boy” 
whom the irritable Stevenson execrated 
for Jeading his Hebrew companions hither 
and thither through the woods and over 
the hills “to look complacently down a 
hole—a hole pure and simple, nothing 
more nor less,” this lad attends strictly 
to business. Business finished, he turns 


away quickly and must be called back to 
get his well-earned fee, which he receives 


“THE OPEN’ SEAM.” 
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gratefully, as though surprised at being 
given his due. 

Later the mother tells us that the Han- 
sons lived on the other side of Calistoga 
for a number of years, but that they now 
reside far up in Lake County. Irvin 
Lovelands is still with them. Is he mar- 
ried? Oh, no! No woman would be 
foolish enough to want him, for he was 
even blacker than Stevenson painted. In- 
deed, the great author dealt very gently 
with the entire family. Remember his 
contribution to the natural history of the 
Hansons? Well, a falsehood unblushing- 
ly contradicted the next moment by an- 
other was characteristic of the family. At 
one time the boys had a pet lamb and 
used to go to the home of a neighbor for 
milk to feed it. The mistress of this home 
was bed-ridden with rheumatism—scarce 
able to raise her head. Into her presence 
one morning a Hanson boy hobbled with 
a woe-begone face and told her in piteous 
accents that he had struck his toe on a 
sharp rock and cut it half off. Forgetting 
her own pain the invalid raised up to look 
at the half-severed member, intending to 
offer some advice, or at least sympathy. 
The only marks on the lad’s bare, brown 
feet were the marks of honest mud and 
red cinnabar dust. She sank back on her 
pillow and looked at him reproachfully, 
only to be told by the unabashed little 
imp that it happened yesterday. 

There are three boys in the girlless fam- 
ily. George Washington and Daniel Web- 
ster are not among them, however. That 
was one of Stevenson’s little fictions, add- 
ed, no doubt, for dramatic effect. “Silver- 
ado Squatters” contains a number of them 
but they are gloriously permissable. The 
Hanson boys’have far more _ poetical 
names than the author has credited them 
with. 7 

In the time of Stevenson’s squattership 
a veil of mystery surrounded the mine and 
its early history—a veil that he was un- 
able to lift. It will be remembered that 
its ownership changed under his eye, and 
changed without the usual accompaniment 
of “for value received.” “That there was 
some obscure intrigue,” he wrote, “and 
that I, in the character of a wooden pup- 
pet, set pen to paper in the interest of 
somebody—so much, and no more—is cer- 
tain.” Now, the true history of the mine 
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wedges,” another tunnel, 
natural cave more than the work of picks 
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is open to all who care to listen to the 
story of its ups and downs, its boom times 
and its“times of idleness, from the lips 
of its present owner. Ruef. Hanson, the 
hunter, held the claim which Stevenson 
surreptitiously aided him to “jump.” 
From him mine host of. the Toll House 
Hotel bought the mine at a price equal to 
the value of many, many bucks, which, in 
Silverado verbiage, suggests that it is 
better to be born “gally” than industri- 
ous. The mine has seen two periods of 
activity since that time. The lower tun- 
nel, “buried in foliage, deep out of sight 
of Silverado,” has been driven far into 
the cold, red: rock of the mountain; six 
hundred and twenty-three feet, to be ex- 
act. It’is now a treasure grotto in fact 
as well as in fancy, for it has penetrated 
a large body of ore. From the tunnel’s 
mouth flows a goodly-sized stream of 
water, “dyed red with cinnabar or iron,” 
and with a faint odor and barely percept- 
ible taste of sulphur. Part of this stream 
has been diverted to supply the Toll 
House tanks, but most of the water dashes 
down the rough rocks of the “dump” to 
gurgle merrily away at the bottom of the 
canyon. Farther up the gulch, at the 
foot of the open seam, whose sides are 
still “propped apart by solid wooden 
resembling a 


and powder, sinks irregularly downward 
and inward. Above and beyond the seam, 
on the point of a ridge leading mountain- 
ward, a shaft has been sunk deep down in- 
to the solid rock. Both tunnel and shaft 
have tapped the ore-beds, but the ore is 
of a low grade and, with silver at its pres- 
ent price, it barely pays for mining and 
smelting. The old tunnel, which served 
as a royal wine-cellar, has caved in, and 
only two walls of rubble remain to mark 
the spot where it penetrated the mountain. 
The shaft near by, upon whose staging 
Caliban refused to venture, is a wreck, 
though it still remains open. Peering 
down among the protruding ends of the 
upright planks, that served as curbing, 
one may still hear the musical drip, drip 
of water and sometimes catch a glint of 
sunshine on the wet rocks far below. 
Aside from these few changes the mine 
and its surroundings remain to-day as 
they were described by Stevenson: the 
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green dingle below, the great, talus-walled 
gully above, and the level “dumps” of 
sharp, irregular rocks overstrewn with 
miners’ tools that have been left to rot 
and rust where last they were used. ‘The 
“one tall pine” still stands at the foot of 
one wall of the gaping seam and waves its 
scraggvy arms to every passing breeze. On 
the opposite wall, just above the “dump,”’ 


and jammed hard against the great rock, 


stands a blacksmith’s shop without walls, 
but with a roof built to withstand the 
bombardment of rocks thrown up by the 
miners’ blasts. The forge, the anvil, and 
some of the tools stand waiting for the 
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smith’s return. On the anvil block lies 
a superannuated hatchet. The blade is 
rusty, nicked, and battered. Little is left 
of the handle except a name. Is that the 
hatchet the wildcats laid hands on when 
they sacked the palace in the olden 
days during the absence of the royal 
family ? 

Should you visit Silverado at any time, 
except during the dry mid-summer, you 
will be very likely to behold from above 
one of those sea-fogs so _ graphically 
painted by Stevenson. If you do—vwell, 
just turn to “Silverado Squatters” and 
read what Nature has in store for you. 
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In all thy moods, O Pan, I love thee well: 
_ Whether thy pipes’ low plaint stirs dawn in dell, 
Or, wailing, rides the forefront of night’s storm! 
Half beast, half god, indeed; yet, knowing all, 
I would as lief forego the god in thee 
As lose the hairy hide, close-plaited, warm, 
Exhaling strength parental—whilst thy drawl, 
Thy drip-sweet drawl of pipes, enchaineth me! 


—ARTHUR POWELL. 
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A GRAVE ON THE BORDER 


BY WILL FRANKLIN GRIFFIN 


Only a grave on the border, 
There in the shifting sands, | 
Where the winds blow hot across the waste 
Of arid, burning lands. 
A pile of stones, a headboard rough, 
To mark the lonely spot— 
Soldier or miner, I wonder which? 
Thirst, or a pistol shot? 


Only a grave on the border— 
And the winds of the desert bare 
Sing their song, a requiem, 
On the shimm’ring, stiffling air. 


| The howl of the cowardly coyote 


Comes from the far-off hill 
When the night is black, and the hot winds 
dead, 
And the cactus gaunt and still. 


Only a grave on the border, 
Lonesome and desolate, 
With headboard bleached and name ob- 
scure— 
One of the whims of Fate. 
Who but God can tell it, 
The.tale of the sandy plot? 
Soldier or miner, I wonder which? 
Thirst, or a pistol shot? 
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MORAL COURAGE 


BY M. GRIER KIDDER 


ORAL COURAGE is de- 
| fenseless fact facing 
fortified falsehood. 
m But originality may 
be a coward; many 
believe what 
but one dare _ utter. 
| Conservatism and cau- 
tion are twins. Again, by saying what 
you think you know, you risk saying what 
you don’t, and, if what you do, what no- 
body else believes. The original man, un- 
til his ideals are realized, is only a social 
curiosity. To learn, doubt and be doubted. 
Talk of what you know nothing? Of 
-course—talk breeds talk. Everybody 
knows something everybody else doesn’t. 
Few listen without learning, talk without 
teaching. Believing the silent man knows 


all he doesn’t say is like believing the same 
of the dead man. Half the “good listen- 


ers” are too stupid to talk; t’other half, 
too indifferent to differ. 


When Lamarck sprang his baboon pedi- 


gree on people, they were as much shocked 
as the bahoon would have been if he had 
heard of it. Lamarck escaped burning, 
but nothing else. The flames of the In- 
quisition had been quenched with the 
blood of brave men, the tears of good wo- 
men and little children before his day. 
But the superb effrontery of the man! He 
told those who were certain they were lit- 
tle lower than angels that he knew they 
were little higher than apes! ‘They could 


not. see that starting at monkey and rising 


to man is better than starting at angel 
and dropping to man. The first and most 
difficult step in teaching is unteaching. I 
know of nothing harder than convincing 
a man in a short time that he has been 
a damn fool for a long time. No matter 
how modest the patient, he invariably im- 
agines there is room for argument. la- 
marck gained few adherents, but he gained 
the world’s attention. Of course, “he 
recanted on his death-bed.” I suppose 
he said: “O God—if there be a God—have 


mercy on my soul if I have a soul!” I 


wonder who invented that valedictory. I . 


have seen some smart people die, and all 
talked dying like all fools talk in good 
health. The man almost dead thinks no 
more of his whither than the baby just 
born of his whence. Lamarck was a great 
man. A greater, however, was coming. He 


was the biological John the Baptist who © 


prepared the way for the lord of evolution 
—Charles Darwin. 
Darwin settled what Lamarck stirred 


up. Above all, he gave us “natural selec- 


tion,” which clinched the business. Now 
we know why species vary, that function- 
ally acquired traits are inheritable, that 
“God-given instinct” is inherited experi- 
ence, that even morality is a baboon fea- 
ture fitted by adaptation to preserve arid 


ornament society. He did something else 


—buried himself in Westminster Abbey, 
the first to enter that pantheon feet first, 
who knew whence he came and was un- 
certain whether he was going any farther. 
Some of the “replies” to Darwin suggest 
the venomous vomitings devoted to Inger- 
soll. Every ass had anti-evolutionary 
brays to spare. Darwin was accused of 
statements that would have disgraced even 
the intelligence of those. who originated 
them; called everything he wasn’t—noth- 
ing he was. 

Father Warman, the _ entomological 
big bug of the Jesuits, accepts ape ances- 
try. But he says God injected souls into 
us after we cut loose from the old folks; 
draws the immortal “color line,” so to 
speak—allows anthropoids but insists on 
angels. However, we won’t fuss over a 
few feathers. But what a victory! A 
prominent canon in the Catholic Church, 
big gun as it were, helping to demolish 
Adam and Eve! At any- rate, Dubois 
found she skeleton of the pithecanthropus 
erectus, thereby filling the gap between 
quadrumana and man, so I am satisfied, 
soul or no soul. 

But what a price was paid for all this; 
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how much did it cost for a wise child to 
know his own father? All but bipedal 
donkeys are satisfied that we are nothing 
but vrehistoric ourang-outangs fashioned 
hy environment to turn up our noses at 
our grand-daddies, somewhat removed. I 
am not particularly proud of the fact that 
the distant author of my being swung by 
the tail I lack. But I am proud to know 
my pedigree is complete. I believe in fam- 
ily. I had an uncle living in Boston. We 


applaud moral courage till it wars with 


some inherited absurdity. Nothing seems 
more vulgarly impertinent than a newly 
found truth questioning the veracity of a 
dignified moss-grown lie. ‘Two-thirds the 
conventionalities are lies adapted to eti- 
quette. Nor would I impair ceremony with 
too much truth. A little insincerity is 
the subtle perfume of good breeding, the 
bouquet of politeness. ‘Truth may be bru- 
tal, may “lack the gentleness and time to 
speak it in,” precipitancy in securing or 
imparting facts be in bad taste. But our 
biases and prejudices are linked with our 
fondest recollections. For this cause, no 
man considerate of the majority’s feelings 
ridicuies the devil. Destroying belief in 
hell is destroying the comfort of those who 
believe everybody is going there but them- 
selves. I don’t know which is worse taste, 
telling the sinner. that he is going to hell 
or the saved that there is no hell to go to. 

I have in a modest way exploited my 
moral intrepidity, but I lack staying pow- 
ers. On dress parade, a daisy; on a 
charge, a thunderbolt; on a sustained re- 
treat a Xenophon. But I am deficient in 
sjege requirements. ‘The cross seems so 
eternally present, the crown so everlasting- 
ly future. I am now devoting myself to 
guerilla warfare, bushwhacking on _ the 
flanks of conservatism. When I was in the 
regular army of cranks, those who agreed 
with me said I was a lunatic for telling 
the little I know to the many who know 
more, and to the more who know less and 
believe they “know it all.” I have given 
the “underdog” proposition my most 
prayerful consideration, and I have de- 
cided that he is woefullv, most woe- 
fully deficient in variety. To retain your 
mental credit. never tell your thoughts 
to those who don’t’ think; ever 
meet a man who doesn’t thing he knows? 
Look out when you leave the beaten track 


that you be not charged with intellectual 
vagraney. 

What a man was La Place! Alone and 
unaided, the sublimity of his theme, the 
majesty of his courage and the lucidity of 
his logic have won the victory. He didn’t 
say his nebular hypothesis is true—only 
thought so. But what La Place thought 
true can be accepted by the thoughtful as 
true. If it be false, no other falsehood 
looks so much like truth. ‘This great 
man’s intellectual endowments were in 
harmonious co-ordination with his moral 
gifts. ‘To him, truth was a sun; duty a 
guiding star; obstacles’ an inspiration. 
Lampooned by those who could not an- 
swer him, the butt of ignorance, execrated 
by the clergy, his name grows brighter as 
the years fade into eternity. The Newton 
of the nineteenth century! the Napoleon of 
the cosmos! “Agamemnon, king of men.” 

You’ve heard of Bruno?—the man who 
was pursued by falsehood for pursuing 
truth. Delivered by that personification 
of evangelical infamy, John Calvin, to a 
Catholic pope, who burnt him! Presby- 
terians and Catholics agreed on only two 
things, burning each other when they 
could—anybody else when they couldn’t. 
Do you wonder Calvin invented Presby- 
terianism? Wouldn’t you wonder if he 
hadn’t? ‘The heart that doesn’t melt at 
the thought of those flames belongs to the 
pope who kindled them. I had a dog 
named “Bruno.” I know of no greater 
compliment to a good man than naming 
a good dog after him. Think of naming 
any kind of a dog “Calvin!” Calvin also | 
burnt Servetus for not agreeing with him. 
What should have been done with Servetus 
if he had agreed with him? Can anybody 
given to comparisons think of John Cal- 
vin without feeling a profound admiration 
for. the devil? 

Yet I shall ever appreciate the tact that. 
with my exuberance of diction, I was not 
Calvin’s contemporary. If I had graced 
that epoch my eloquence would have been 
regulated by thermal possibilities. Think 
of choosing between saying nothing and 
something the majority wants to hear; 
silence, and what everybody else would like 
you to talk about! Nothing but mental 
concentration on the culinary department 
would have sufficed in my case. And why 
was Bruno murdered? For preaching 
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what the wise didn’t believe then and fools 
know now. 

And grand old Luther! Of course, 
medieval Catholicism was the only thing 
Luther could have reformed, and the only 
thing that could not have reformed Lu- 
ther. But he was great and good for his 
time. Singly he faced the emperor of this 

world and the vicegerent of the next. 
What inspired such courage? Protestants 
say “God.” Catholics declare the “devil.” 
Others suggest “beer.” It was that grand 
thing, individuality, that magnificent gift, 
the courage to bring forth what the mind 
has the power to conceive. It shows what 
- a Dutchman will do when he gets started. 
I never smell sauer-kraut without grateful 
emotions. To me, a brewery is a serious 
matter. It’s true,’a modern reformer who 
couldn’t reform the Reformation needs re- 
forming as much as the thing he reforms. 
But the modern reformer wasn’t there, 
and Luther was. Catch on? The Refor- 
mation only proves that at that time any 
new thing could reform “any old thing.” 

Yet most of those who have moral cour- 
age have nothing else. The man who dares 
heaven and earth generally has little treas- 
laid up in either. Few risk -a-repu- 
tation worth keeping. 

Poverty is the monotonous mother of 
change. despair the fecund dam of variety. 
Any difference is novelty to a poor man; 
any variation, recreation. Almost all we 
have was conceived by appetite and born 
of an empty stomach, that womb of in- 
genuity. But all glory to the innovator, 
whether his innovation be dictated by 
duty, diet or discontent. 

For the abolitionists I have little good 
to say. But, while none of them invite 
my sympathy, some of them command my 
admiration. Wendell Phillips gave up all 
for his hobby. Well born, intellectual, 
wealthy, he repudiated everything for 


contempt, rancor and social ostracism. His’ 


life was in continual danger; he was 
mobbed and all but murdered. His eyes 
were fixed upon one thing, his aspirations 
concentrated upon a single object; blind 
to all but his convictions, deaf to every- 
thing but the whisperings of what I think 
was fanaticism—what he thought was con- 
science. It is hard to ascribe honesty to 
an opponent. But if Wendell Phillips was 
“playing to the gallery,” 


was masquerading to the mob; 


Jesus Christ | 


even if 
my daddy did lose a hundred and fifty 
niggers. 

He who advertises his novelty, adver- 
tises his nonsense. Nothing is more sus- 
picious than the new vouching for its own 
respectability, the unknown commending 
itself. The worst of the new is it own 
precedent. Ever pose as your own prece- 
dent? I’ve been in “the first great cause” 
business and don’t like it. Don’t be a 
cause without an effect handy, nor an 
effect without a cause for public inspec- 
tion. The majority who become great be- 
come great to escape becoming less. Colum- 
bus discovered America because he could 
discover nothing else. If he had had any- 
thing, he wouldn’t have done anything. 

I like to think of Thomas Paine who, 
looking before he leaped, leaped ; sacrificed 
what he won by doing good by doing more. 
We hear no anti-Paine tirades to-day. It 
takes a brave blackguard to besmirch him, 
an ingenious rascal to “answer” him. Be- 
sides, we are “letting up” on the objects of 
ancestral hatred, deciding that many we 
were taught to abuse were better than we 
or worse because their conditions were 
worse. ‘The devil, for instance. Why hate 
him? What would we be with his environ- 
ments, trying climate and earthy associa- 
tions? Paine shocked the devout by call- 
ing Christ a man, intensified the shock by 


calling Satan mythical, and God merciful. - 


Under Paine’s cold logic, hell’s tempera- 
ture has fallen, God’s reputation risen. 
When I was in the Calvinist fold, God 
and the devil, in reputation, were running 
neck and neck, the devil perhaps leading 
by a nose. There seemed to be an agree- 
ment between them excessively uncomfort- 
able to a boy. If he escaped sulphur, brim- 


stone, pitchfork and other juvenile post 


mortem essentials, he was slated for the 
milk and honey rations, heavenly catgut 
and everlasting Sunday; simply a case of 
hell or hallelujah! If the devil didn’t 
catch the boy, the boy caught the devil. 

Paine assailed orthodoxy, hammer and 
tongs, and though he was dust and ashes 
before we began to reap his sowing, we are 
reaping it all right. That our asylums 
are not packed with religion—crazed luna- 
tics and bogus Messiahs, we owe to such 
men as Paine and Ingersoll. 


Today anybody but a lunatic can die. 
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without raising a false alarm of fire. I 
know not whether I be scheduled for the 
sheep or the goats; goats most likely, as 
I was somewhat of a William in my youth. 
But if Lamarck, La Place, Darwin, Paine, 
Ingersoll, ete., are bunched with different 
livestock, I am going to jump the divid- 
ing fence. Listening to your uncle? 

A strange truth is an intellectual tramp. 
Few look for evidence against the char- 
acter of a pedigreed falsehood. It re- 
quires nerve to oppose a stale mistake with 
a fresh correction. We are mostly victims 
of progressive heredity. ‘The accumulated 
absurdities of past generations are ances- 
tral gifts; every generation adding to its 
stock of sense and nonsense. Our intel- 
lectual traits are inherited, each bene- 
ficiary adding or subtracting before pass- 
ing them on. 

People are more or less inclined to be- 
lieve any unknown thing of the known. 


MONTHLY. 


Did you ever hear of a new creed that 
hadn’t‘ pilfered orthodox prestige? that 
doesn’t use Jesus Christ as a_ stalking 
horse? It is relatively easy to make a 
man swallow the new if it be sauced with 
the old. ; 

_As I said above, the first step in teach- 
ing is unteaching, which places the mind 
of the pupil in a negative state. Then, if 
you don’t have to furnish the brains, you 
stand some chance of success. But the 
vast majority of teachers have nothing but 
evolution to aid them, and evolution is a 
snail. How many have enjoyed the frui-- 
tion of their work? ‘The number is far, 
very far from legion. How many magnifi- 
cent men have gone down willingly into 
their graves, driven to despair by the 
brainless pack yelping at their heels? 
Verily, moral courage obeys the injunc- 
tion, “Take up your cross and _ follow 
me.” 


A PRUDENT PROPOSAL 


BY IVY KELLERMAN 


Maid of my choice, I do not ask 
That in your care entirely 

You take my heart, for such a task 
Would weary you too direly. 


Nor do I foolishly implore 
You keep my heart forever, 
Or on each new love shut the door, 
For fear our souls it sever. 


I would not give or sell my heart 
For even your sweet smile, 
But, darling, just to make a start, 
Please rent it for a while! 
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FROM OLYMPUS TO KANSAS 


BY JOSEPH NOEL 


Mr. Joseph Noel is well-known to readers of the Overland Monthly by reason of 
several virile poems from his pen—poems very far superior to the average run of 
magazine verse—that have appeared in these pages from time to time. In this en- 
tertaining story of footlight life 1s evidenced the fact that he has, in addition, 
caught the smrit of the short-story form, and Overland Monthly followers who 
know Joseph Noel, the poet, will find considerable pleasure 
quainted with Joseph Noel, the weaver of tales—-THE EpItor. 


im becoming ac- 


DRIZZLE AS raw and 

penetrating as a 
Scotch mist was fall- 
ing on Mount Vic- 
tory when Fargo’s 
Mastodons tossed 
their belongings from 
the tail end of a way 
freight. Experience had taught them not 
to stand on ceremony, and, when the ca- 
boose was cleared of the baggage, Fargo, 
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a riot of color on his thick neck, hurled a 


few curses at the brakeman for not pull- 
ing up closer to the depot—an open-face 
shed whittled into a serviceable rural 
directory—then turned his attention to 


getting his special scenery, consisting of | 


two drops, street and interior, under shel- 
ter. An additional curse was hurled in 
the direction of Lorimer, the comedian, 
who was engrossed with a trunk that ap- 
parently taxed his strength. 

In the smile of the new soubrette there 
was evidence of sympathy, superimposed 
on admiration, for the comedian, as she 
kept abreast of the trunk with staccato- 
like steps, occasioned by her French heels 
seeking hard pan. 

“Why don’t you get a wagon,” she sug- 
gested. 

“Can't,” jerked out the comedian, 
steadying himself. “Must get it under 
cover immediately.” 

“Looks like a portable hotel. Do you 
sleep in it?” She waited a second or two 
for an answer, and then went on. “I 
wish I could borrow it. These _ rural 


hotels are—are—well, anyhow, what’s in 
the thing ?” 

For a dozen yards Lorimer studied her 
as much as his struggles with the trunk 
would permit; then, out of breath, he 
laid it down and began with an attempt at 
indifference : 

“It’s for ‘Hamlet.’ ” 

“ ‘Hamlet!’ 

“Yes, I have everything. One of these 
days I’ll get a chance.” He sat on the 
edge of the trunk and turned up his coat 
collar to keep the drizzle out of his neck. 
“T’ll get a chance,” he repeated without 
conviction. “What am I doing with a 
small ‘rep’ show like Fargo’s when I can 
play Hamlet with the best of them?” 

Before the soubrette could frame an 
answer, the owner and manager of the 
Mastodons placed his knee on the trunk, 
nushing his red face forward long enough 
to roar: “Hell’s full of such Hamlets, 
Lorimer. They’re all lungers, too. The 
climate’s good for ’em.” 

There was a fine spirit of revenge evi- 
dent in the comedian’s arraignment of 
Fargo. Occasionally an attack of cough- 
ing interrupted him, but he always re- 
sumed on the word or syllable where he 
left off. 

‘See how he ran? That shows the 
stuff he’s made of. We had a set-to once 
over one of his soubrettes; a little kid. 
She didn’t know much about the theatri- 
cal game. Anyhow, she knew nothing of 
Fargo. 

“Did it ever strike you what an ideal 
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pair of cowhide boots could be made from , 
‘mer. And just when I’m on the point of 


the back of his neck. And to think of 
our art—your art, girl, and mine—being 
subject to such a—a 
cough interrupted him again. When he 


recovered he took up the word “art” as if - 


it fascinated him. 

“What can Fargo know of art? He 
can’t even pronounce it. He’s a. hold-over 
of a double-in-brass Uncle Tom Company. 
All his impulses are bounded by the saw- 
dust ring. You know, he used to be a 
circus man. Bunked in the menagerie. 
That’s where his manners come from. Did 
you ever see him bayonet his face with a 
knife ?” 

“How did he get into the legitimate?” 

“Broke in. Mrs. Fargo was the star at- 
traction in nis circus—the fat woman. 
Then she got yearnings. Wanted to try 
real acting and took a_ correspondence 
school.course for the reduction of weight. 
Business fell off with the flesh. And here 
he is, always regretting it.” ron 

Another fit of coughing kept him from 
hearing the soubrette’s question about 
one staying with a manager of Fargo’s 
calibre. When he recovered he went on: 

“T was with them when they started. 
Each engagement takes us lower on the 
scale. Now we’re playing the tanks; a 
week per tank to save railroad fare and 
to take advantage of the ‘home comfort’ 
rate at the hotels.” 

In the pause that followed, Miss Me- 
dune repeated her question. Lorimer 
nodded in the direction of the trunk. 


“Fargo promised me a chance to do Ham- © 


let when I first went with him. I’m stay- 


.ing with him until I get well enough to 


make him keep his promise, and some- 


times J wonder if I’ll ever get well.” 


The hopeless inflection dominated. 
Ashes now remained of the fire that had 
flared up so suddenly on the manager’s 
insult. The damp, soggy morning seemed 
a fitting back-ground for his wan face. 
For an instant it appeared as if nature 
and the actor had conspired to produce a 
study in drab. 

At Brickenport the soubrette carried 
the news to Fargo of the comedian’s 
total collapse. A few introductory curses 
hurled at the wall in deference to the 
belligerent look in her eyes, and the man- 
ager blurted out: 


- Here... the - 


“Now, that’s like him; that’s like Lori- 


makin’ good, too.” 

She shrugged her shapely shoulders in- 
differently. 

“Tt can’t rain all the time,” he asserted 
dogmatically. “A spell of weather just 


naturally gets people to want to see a 


show. This town ain’t saw nothin’ in the 
entertainment line for a year but funerals, 
and they don’t count. I’m going to stay 
with it till I get everythin’ they have.” 

“That’ll be bully,” she interrupted; 
“we can swim to the stage entrance. I[ 
like swimming. Perhaps you’ll furnish a 
boat; I can row.” 

“Say, what’s got into Lorimer this 
time,” he asked, ignoring her very obvi- 
ous sarcasm. 

The laughter in her eyes was  sup- 
planted by a look that caused even the 
clumsy-witted showman to wonder. 

“He’s just whipped, that’s all, and 
nothing can save him,” the girl replied 
thoughtfully, as if trying to find a means 
of rehabilitation herself. ‘“Unless—un- 
less it might be an opening on Broadway 
—in ‘Hamlet.’ ” 

The manager’s teeth went together 
hard. ‘‘That fool piece!” he forced be- 
tween them. “Since the first day I met 
him he’s been after me for puttin’ on that 
bum thing.” | 

Without answering, the girl turned 
away. Fargo’s jaws unloosened with a 
snap, and, laying his hand on her arm, 
which she shook off at once, he said: 

““Let’s go over to him.” 

When they reached the invalid’s dingy 
room, Fargo plunged into a discussion of 
“Hamlet” as if it had been decided 
months before that the play should be 
put on at Brickenport. With the first 
word the whipped look left the comedian’s 
eyes, and his face became animated. To 
hide her anger at the manager’s obvious 
trickery, the soubrette turned to the win- 
dow and watched the leading woman, a 
mountain of mackintosh, waddle along the 
wooden sidewalk, oblivious of the debate 
going on about her ability to “do” Ophe- 
lia after a two days’ rehearsal. 

Lorimer sat up in bed, a blanket over 
his shoulders, a cheap acting edition of 
“Hamlet” open on his knees. The prob- 
lem presented by the play was more mathe- 
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matical than artistic or philosophical. 
How to fit.a ‘cast of twenty-two, with 
lords, ladies, soldiers, and attendants to 
a company of seven would have taxed the 
genius of Shakespeare himself. 

“Leave it to me,” said Fargo: at last, 
when the hopeless inflection began to re- 
assert itself. “I said you was goin’ to 
play him and you is goin’ to play him. 
Can you be up in your part all right in 
two days?” 

“I could play it to-night,” the actor 
answered. 


At the foot of the stairs, after Lorimer 


had been tucked away, Hamlet under his 
pillow, a touch of color in his cheeks, the 
soubrette raised herself on her toes until 
her face was on a level with Fargo’s, then, 
doubling up her small hand, she began 
in a voice that counterfeited fierceness : 

“It’s a good thing for you that I’m not 
a man!” 

“‘What’s eatin’ you now?” 

“You have dangled before his eyes the 
possibility of a chance in ‘Hamlet’ just 
once too often.!” 

“Keep your temper,” broke in the man- 
ager, with something of a semblance of 
dignity in his voice. “Maybe you'll get 
sick and we won’t have no one to play that 
fool mother of the fool son. I think that 
part’ll just about suit you.” 

“You mean you really are going to pro- 
duce——” 

“Yes, young lady, and I’ll make money 
at it,” was Fargo’s unexpected response. 

* * 


Curiosity was aroused by a judiciously 
worded handbill, announcing T. Paley 
Lorimer, the world’s greatest Shakespear- 


ean actor, in conjunction with Fargo’s 


Mastodons, playing a limited engagement 
of ‘‘Hamlet,” with specialties between the 
acts. ‘The principal of the High School 
and the Ladies’ Literary Society were 


“worked,” as Fargo had it, for an endorse- - 


ment, which, with the acceptance of four 
tickets by the Baptist minister, went far 
towards exciting interest 1 in the production 
of the classic. 

Fargo was emphatic in his belief that 
the rain would cease before Monday, and 
it did. But still the water surged around 
the barn-like structure that served as a 
theatre. For a while it seemed as if the 
audience would have to cross from the 


more elevated section of the town on a 
raft. At-this point, the resourcefulness 
of the manager made itself manifest. By 
granting a half dozen of the hotel loung- 
ers the privilege of appearing as courtiers, 
with sundry chintz table-cloths over their 
shoulders, they built a three-plank plat- 
form from the first cross street to the 
theatre door. 

It was behind the scenes, however, that 
Fargo’s resourcefulness really asserted it- 
self. With a half-dozen movements of 


a pair of scissors he modernized Shakes- © 


peare to suit the most fastidious taste. 
The soliloquies caused him to gasp in as- 
tonishment : 

“What does he mean by all that? They 
ain’t nobody on but himself.” 

Lorimer’s answer merely darkened the 
darkness. 
~ “Communin’ with his soul, is he?” A 


_ snip of the scissors punctuated the sen- 


tence. “ “T'o be or not to be’ won’t be, and 
it ain’t.” 

Then, after seeing that the Dane kept 
his melancholy within respectable limits, 
the manager turned his attention to the 
other characters in the play, and a holo- 
caust worthy of one of the author’s fifth 
acts resulted. 

“We can’t have all them dummies 
buttin’ in,” and the heads of Osric, Cornel- 


ius, Voltimand and Gulinstern were 


lopped off. Whereafter, upon viewing his 
handiwork, the execution remarked" com- 
placently : 

“I wonder whatever people see in ite 
Shakespeare fellow to rave about anyhow. 
He couldn’t write nothin’ for me.’ 

All through the initial performance, 


Fargo’s scissors projected so far that they - 


barked the shins of the actors. Especially 
offensive to Lorimer was the device of 
having a player repeat the lines of two, 
and, in some cases, three characters, with- 
out any notion of adapting himself to 
the theme. To him it was a tragedy with- 
in a tragedy, and, like all well-ordered 
dramatic compositions, the inner tragedy 
had its climax well placed. 

_ By the simple process of.divesting him- 
self of a few yards of mosquito netting, 
Fargo, the low comedy ghost, gave way 
to Fargo, the low comedy grave-digger. In 
the wings stood Lorimer, his face ashen 
with anxiety. Feeling that the last chance 
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to prove his mettle had come, he combat- 
ted the weakness that was making a play- 


thing of his will, and kicked the mana- 


ger’s scissors out of his way. He was de- 
termined to deliver the remaining 
speeches as he knew they should be deliv- 
ered. And every word of them. 

“Go; get thee to Yaughan; fetch me 
a mug o° beer,” thundered Fargo . off 
stage to a non-existing second grave-dig- 
ger. ‘Then, picking up the spade, he 
sang: ‘‘In youth when I did love, did love, 
methought it was very sweet,” and obey- 
ing the stage directions to the letter, 
jumped into the grave. Instantly the 
song was strangled by a mighty roar of 
terror. ‘The manager disappeared from 
view. Following hard on his disappear- 
ance came the sound of a heavy body 
striking water and this was accompanied 
with agonizing gurgles and cries for help. 

The prolonged cheer that greeted this 
bit of realism brought Mrs. Fargo from 
her dressing room, a blonde wig in one 
hand, a box of grease paints in the other. 
Shouldering the members of the company 
that were gathered around the grave side, 
she fell on her knees and peered into the 
depths. 

“Heigh, you, Jim Fargo!” she cried. 
“What are you doin’ down there? Don’t 
you know you’re a-spoilin’ the piece?” 


The gurgling stopped for an instant. 


and a voice with the fear of death in 
it begged for a rope. 

“A rope!” shouted the leading woman 
dramatically to the six chintz-clad cour- 
tiers, who were afraid to venture out in 
face of their instructions concerning the 
propriety of cues. There was a_ wild 
scramble in -the wings, and then one of 
them, the smallest, forced on by his com- 
panions, appeared with a guy line. It 
took the united efforts of the company 
to swing the thoroughly frightened and 
thoroughly soaked manager to the center 
of the stage. At sight of him the audi- 
ence broke into thunders of applause. 
The real water dripping from his clothes 
was the key to the play. As a tank drama, 
“Hamlet” was an unqualified success. 

“If I had only obeyed my instinct,” 
Lorimer began, three days afterwards, the 
first time he referred to the incident that 
closed Fargo’s career in the legitimate 
drama. “I felt all along that something 


would happen.” : 
The soubrette suspended operations 
with worsted and needle on a pair of hose 
that seemed much too large for her dainty 
feet. 
“You made good; what more do you 
want ?” 


His fine eyes, that had caused not a 


few hearts to beat faster: than their wont, 
looked their thanks for the lie. 


“Why did he go on that way? Do you. 


think he wanted to kill it?” 

“Oh, no. Fargo is not that bad. He 
really could not help himself. You see, 
the freshet moved the dry-goods boxes 
from the trap, and when he jumped in he 
went through to the cellar.” She laughed 
heartily at the recollection, but the come- 
dian’s ego was not appeased. 

“I wanted to give that Yorick bit as 
Shakespeare wrote it. Nothing seems to 
sum up existence—my existence—so well. 
Only my jests are a trifle short of the in- 
finite, and, whatever fancy I had, left 


something to be desired in the way of ex- 


cellence.” | 

An attack of coughing brought her to 
his side. She raised his head and moist- 
ened his lips. ‘Then she crossed to the 
window and pulled down the curtain, first 
darting an anxious glance at the office 
of the Inter-County Weekly on the oppo- 
site side of the street. 

“How is it that every natural come- 
dian always wants to make his audience 
weep ?” she asked, returning to him. “The 
more he can bring laughter, the more 
anxious he is to compel tears. Usually he 
wants to frighten people, too, and falls 
back on a medieval ghost story that un- 
doubtedly had its beginning in the brain 
of a servant maid.” She paused and 
searched his face for a glimmer of an- 
tagonism. There was none, and she made 


her attack from another angle. 


“Acting is acting now, and is no longe’ 
strutting and posing and declamation. The 
stage has been divorced from oratory. 
Ibsen granted interlocutory—Shaw 
the final decree.” 


Again she looked for signs of protest. 


There were none. 

“Don’t you think there are enough real 
tears in the world without having people 
pay for the privilege of shedding more 
in a theatre?” 
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His nod of acquiescence encouraged 

“If you really do, we could try vaude- 
ville together. I have an awfully. good 
little, sawed-off play that would give you 
a laugh in every line and at least one big 
moment.” 

He shook his head languidly. 

“I’m done. I won’t bother any more, 
girl. Laughter or tears, they are all one 
to me. I’ve had my fill. If ever there 
was a day in the world for a man of my 
capacity it is gone, and gone for good. I’m 
going out—across the bar. Since I’ve been 
here [ve listened to the waves as they 
_ broke over it. They seemed to say: ‘Mis- 
fit, failure; failure, misfit... That’s my 
requiem.” 

From the window, where she was once 
more adjusting the curtain, the soubrette 
answered: “Nonsense. Who wants to quit 
when the sun is shining.” As she spoke, 
she waved her handkerchief impatiently 
at a lout of a country boy, standing in the 
doorway of the Inter-County Weekly. 

“It’s as good a requiem aS a man 
wants,” he went on, unaffected by her op- 
timism. “The only difference between 
failure and success is opportunity.” 

“And grit. The grit to win; the grit 
to live for the sake of winning.—Oh, you 
did come.” This last to the country boy 
at the door, after taking a newspaper 
from him and emptying her purse into his 
outstretched hand. 

“Here, this ought to make you 
ashamed of yourself.” She flourished the 
paper at the comedian. There was no sign 
of interest, and she finally held it up on 
a line with his vision. At the sight of 
his name in the head-lines, a flush dis- 
placed the gray tinge on his face. 

“What do they say,” he asked almost 
eagerly, as he reached out a trembling 
hand. 

“Not they. It’s the work of one per- 
son. Brantwood:” 

“Brantwood !” 

“Yes. The eritic.” 

“Of New York. Impossible, quite im- 
possible. What is he doing in this hole.” 

“Do you doubt your eyes. A half-dozen 
lines ought to convince you. No one but 
a Brantwood could write in just that 
way.” 

Then the soubrette proceeded to read 


the article, which was a serious treatment 
of Fargo’s production of “Hamlet.” It 
spoke of the barriers that had been thrown 
in the way of the leading character, show- 
ing the stuff that was in him, and there 
was praise for what he did show. As the 
actress read, the comedian raised himself 
on his elbow, and the whipped look left 
his eyes. Once he stopped her. 

“Read that again,” he begged. She 
read: 

““He went deep into the character; 
got under the epidermis of tradition; un- 
derstood the motives. For a time we 
seemed to forget that an actor held the 
stage. It was the Prince of Denmark we 
had before us, and his sufferings were our 
sufferings. We felt his pain and bore with 
patience his indecisions, for they were 
strangely like the pain and the indecisions 
that had been woven into the very web and 
woof of our own narrow and conventional 
lives.’ ” 

“God, it is good to have lived,” whis- 
pered the comedian, falling back on the 
pillow. ‘‘Brantwood! Went deep into the 
character. That pays.” 

The soubrette watched him narrowly as 
if the crucial moment in an experiment 
had arrived. 

“That’s only the beginning. This will 
attract attention. You can take out your 
own company. I'll find you backing. My 
father owns al] of Chicago that the Gar- 
mers overlooked.” 

He watched her for a few seconds. 

“T have a father of my own who could 
back fifty, a hundred companies if he so 
willed. He wants art, however, expressed 
in terms of groceries—at wholesale rates.” 

“But mine will put a company on the 
road for you.” 

“You mean that you want me to get 
well ?” 

She nodded affirmation. 

“If I do, I can be assured of your 
friendship ?” 

She nodded again, and he took her fin- 
gers in his wasted hand. 

“That’s worth fighting for.” 

* * 


They were seated on the train that 
would connect with the Eastern Express 
a few miles beyond Mount Victory. The 
girl stole an admiring glance at the well- 
proportioned figure of the man. He looked 
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at her in return as he drew from his pocket 
an old newspaper. 

“You recognize it,” he asked, turning 
to the dramatic criticism. “So far as I 
know it is the only paper in existence with 
the entire edition confined to one copy. 
It was the ever unsatisfied ego, anxious 
to see this highly appreciative commen- 
tary multiplied, which caused your un- 
doing. Don’t blush so. Brantwood won’t 
prosecute vou for borrowing his name.” 

“But I did not borrow’ it.” 

He looked his incredulity as he read a 
line at the head of the column. 

-“That’s my name. Philip is my 
brother. Medune is my middle name, em- 
phasized for business purposes.” 

He was staggered, but his training to 
catch the cue stood him in good stead. 
“Kindly refrain from rattling the bones 


of the family skeleton,” he sparred. “Re- | 


member that I am from the highly moral 
middle class myself.” | 

“Oh, there is nothing you are too young 
to know. Father was a manufacturer of 
meat products in Chicago.” 

“Successful! They always are.” 

“So successful that the Garmers, his 
business rivals, entered into a combination 
against him. The combination soon had 
a monopoly of all the raw material. Father 
looked around for a substitute and found 
it. Don’t ask me where; don’t ask me 
what. It is only necessary to say that our 


sausages began to look like the missing 


links of various kinds of commodities. 
But the profits were greater than ever. 
For a time it seemed as if an example 
was about to be made of one of those 
wicked combines that are driving so many 
of us to artistic pursuits, when along 
came a person who takes a delight in writ- 
ing with a rake. You know the type. You 
know what they are doing to genuine en- 
terprise. After the expose, it was quite 
impossible for Philip or me to look one of 
father’s old customers in the face. Philip 
went in for theatricals. Against his wish 


and my father’s command, so did I. He 
turned to criticism and made his mark. I 
made mine as a—a—nurse.” 

’ “And discoverer of lost souls.” 

To hide her confusion at the look ac- 
companying this, she asked him to decide 
at once about accepting her father’s offer 
to put “Hamlet” on the road. 


“Forty thousand dollars is about one- 
fifth of his profits for a year, now he has | 


made peace with the trust. Besides, he 
will get his dutiful daughter returned to 


him as part of the bargain, so you need 


have no scruples.” 

Before answering, he glanced out of the 
window at the fast-flowing river, along 
the banks of which the railroad ran al- 
most to the junction. Presently he called 
her attention to a black object caught by 
a rock or sunken branch in mid-stream. 

“Looks like a trunk,” she ventured. 

“It is. Mine!” 

“Yes, yes. There is a rag of your 
doublet hanging over the edge.” 

Even as she spoke, the trunk cleared 
the obstruction. It raced towards the 
falls and was tossed for a few seconds 
among the white-capped waves. Then it 
hung on the brink, as though making a 


final effort to withstand the power that — 


was forcing it into oblivion. Finally it 
rolled over and disappeared from view. 
“So much for Shakespeare,” said the 
comedian quietly and without a suspicion 
of sentimentality. “Our  fast-flowing 
modern streams are seemingly too much 
for such rich freight. Another day and 
then Girl, do you think you will like 
this vaudeville game once you are in it?” 
* * * * 


“Then you don’t intend to accept 
father’s offer?” 

“No, I never did. There is only one 
favor I’ll ask from him when we get to 
Chicago. And that I’ll take whether he 
grants it to me or not.” 

And the girl looked as if she under- 
stood. | 
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LETTERS 


FROM KOBE TO SHIMONOSEKI, BY WAY OF MIYAJIMA 


CHARLES LORRIMER 


timely interest—THE EDITOR. 


By reason of its recent great political activities, Japan has challenged the atten- 
tion of the world. Peacefully content through the centuries to .be an art-loving and 
art-producing country, the Land of Nippon has suddenly awakened to its industrial 
and commercial possibilities. Within the last few years it has become ragidly 
Americanized, and the pity of tt 1s, that the profane hand of Progress will unques- 
tionably soon tend to pollute the mcturesque and distinctive features of that wonder 
land. In the larger cities, many weird transformations came to pass years ago, and 
already the influence of the white man has been felt far from the beaten paths. In- 
tumate and alluminatmg picturings of the little brown man on his native soil are 
particularly welcome now by magazine readers, and this tale of. one of the ramblings 
of Charles Lorrimer, the well-known traveler, will be found to have a decidedly 


Gay N “FROM SEA to Sea,” 
a Kipling wrote that he 
found the Oriental 
Hotel at Kobe the best 
hotel in the Far Hast. 


proved the ruin of the 
institution he desired 
to praise, sent prices up with a bound, and 
effectually checked improvements 
which might otherwise have taken place. 
“What is good enough for Kipling is good 
enough for anyone,” said the over-flat- 
tered manager, as he ordered the quotation 
printed upon his menus and fans. 

The result was that the public soon ven- 
tured to disagree with Kipling, and we, 
in fact, were advised to avoid a hotel 
where the richest prices procured the poor- 


est accommodation. We tried a new hotel 


under Japanese management instead, and 
were agreeably surprised to find these 
Kobe business men far more practical and 
wide-awake than their colleagues of Tokio. 
Though our train for Miyajima left early 
in the morning, we were called promptly, 
our bill was correct, and the cook was ac- 


tually ready with breakfast at the ap- 


pointed time. 
Miyajima is situated on the Sanjo Rail- 


His simple paragraph 


way, a line vastly different from the To- 
kaido. It has an excellent roadbed and 
wide cars, which help to mitigate the dis- 
comforts and annoyances of the absurd 
narrow-gauge system unfortunately fast- 


ened on Japan. The-scenery is exquisite. 


For the first hour ‘our road skirted the 
gorgeous Inland Sea, with its ever-shift- 
ing views of rock and shore, with glimpses 
of quaint villages clinging to the cliffs like 
swallows’ nests or fleets of pointed fishing 
boats. Then, when the line turned re- 
luctantly inland, after hurrying back 
again and again for a last glimpse of some 
beautiful bay, it was to pass through ‘the 
wonderful castle-country of Japan. First 
we stopped at Himeji, where, according to 
our Railway Guide, was to. be found the 


“best specimen of castleage architecture” | 


in the Empire. The keep towers high 
over the town, and we could plainly see 
the innumerable gateways leading up to 
it. Both towers and the outer fortifica- 
tions surrounding the  prince’s yashiki 
(dwelling-house) were all fallen into a 
gentle ruin, but a very small flight of the 
imagination sufficed to build them up 
again for us and to people them with the 
old archers so stiff in their bamboo and 
bronze armor that it is a marvel how they 
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managed to climb the steep and narrow 
stairways of the towers. The impression 
of feudal Japan lingered as we sped on 
and castle after castle came into view. The 
most beautiful was Okayama, whose mas- 
sive walls are set in a garden lovely as a 
dream of the Buddhist Paradise; the last 
Fukuyama, sterner and more majestic 
than any. 

It seems only natural that this part of 
Japan should have been famous for fight- 
ing men. Nature itself is more rugged 
here; the mountains are higher and 
rougher; rivers broader and grander. No 
doubt these influences first suggested to 
the old Samurai that Spartan hardiness 
and independence of spirit which can still 
be seen today in their descendants. 

At noon we had our second experience 
in a Japanese dining-car. 
identical with that on the Tokaido train, 
but things looked far cleaner and more 
inviting. Unfortunately, there was no 
Kirin beer to be had, and we were offered 
Yebisu, a brand of a more bitter flavor, in- 
stead. We were now in a section of the 
country which strenuously supports home 
industries, and Kirin beer is made under 
the supervision of a German brewer by a 


hand, is manufactured by a 


The menu 


MIYAJIMA. 


company whose shares are largely owned 
by foreigners. Yebisu beer, on the other 
Japanese 
company employing no Europeans, and is 
therefore drunk in preference to the other 
by every patriotic Japanese. 

At the very hottest hour of the after- 
noon our train drew up at Miyajima sta- 
tion. The station at Miyajima was as 
primitive as treaders of unbeaten tracks 
could wish. A few children lounged about, © 
a few ricksha men played their game of 
“Go” in one corner, and a _ hotel boy, 
dressed in a cap, an undershirt, short trou- 
sers and bicycle stockings, took our bags. 
He had just sufficient English at his com- 
mand to say “cross sea in sampan,” as he 
led the way down a tiny village street 
lined with inns to the shore. A little 
steam ferry puffed away from a doll’s pier 
just as the train arrived without waiting 
for passengers. In true Japanese fashion, 
her agents had fixed the time-table irre- 
spective of the express, and most of our 
fellow-travelers sat themselves on _ the 
beach in a broiling sun to await the 
steamer’s return. 

We, being of an impatient nation, hired 
a sampan and started immediately across 
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the narrow strait. There was a gentle and 
refreshing breeze, which gave our old boat- 
man an excuse for hoisting his wrinkled 
square sail, and carried us gradually to 
‘Miyajima. The hills, too delicate in con- 
tour to strike the eye from afar, grew more 
_ beautiful as we approached. They sloped 
down to the water, bathed in a limpid 
magnificence of light, and covered with 
trees whose thousand greens combined in- 
to a wonderfully-blended mosaic. Head- 
lands jutted out unexpectedly into waters 
which dimpled with pleasure at _ their 
abrupt plunge, and little bays like ladies’ 
lips curved and curled away into the dis- 
tance.. 

Our landing place was an exquisite tem- 
ple garden fringed with tall stone lan- 
terns. Fortunately, we looked in vain 
for the usual hideous semi-foreign hotel. 
No buildings of any kind disfigured a spot 
of ideal beauty which the priests, Bud- 
dhist and Shinto, have jealously preserved 
in sacred peace and simple beauty since 
the fifth century. It was only after walk- 
ing some little distance up the valley 
that. we reached a tiny detached house, 
modestly hidden by trees and shrubs. Be- 


yond this, but not too close, we found an-— 


other, and still further a third that over- 


hung a gossiping stream—a tiny, white- 
wood box of a house absolutely Japanese 
from the broad polished front steps to the 
brown thatched roof spangled with the 


gold of the dancing leaves above it. Here 


we were to lodge and, with some curiosity, 
removed our shoes as directed and entered. 

Quite as Japanese as the exterior we 
found. the rooms. The “furniture” con- 
sisted of a few sliding screens to insure 
something of a sense of privacy, a few 
texts in flowing characters, and tokonomas 
(flower niches) at intervals. Not a chair 
or table was to be seen; there was nothing 
to distract our eyes from a veritable sea 
of pretty white mats. The hotel boy ob- 
jected violently to our bags intruding on 
this very artistic, and, somehow, exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable picture. He was 
afraid that they would ruffle the smooth- 
ness of his tatami (mats), and we were 
only allowed to have them after a hideous 
piece of carpet had been unearthed from 
some other little house down the valley and 
spread in a corner to receive them. When 
we suggested that the narrow wooden ve- 
randa might be a good place to lay odds 
and ends, the boy, the proprietress, and 
the bevy of nesans, who had assembled by 
this time, almost fainted. ‘To think that 
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such an indignity should be even suggest- 
ed was at once appalling; not even a rug 
strap would be allowed to repose on that 
polished veranda, the beauty of which one 
scratch would mar forever! Truly were 
we barbarians unworthy of a stay in a 
place like Miyajima. 

The excitement of settling over, we sug- 


gested dinner at once, as we had been told 


that Miyajima, like Venice, should be seen 
at night. Dinner! We knew, of course, 
from the guide-book that it was improper 
to die or be born in Miyajima, but we did 
not know it was unseemly to dine there. 
Not without difficulty we persuaded the 
hotel people out of their prejudice, and 
insisted on something to eat. Then we 
discovered that the number of dining 
rooms was apparently unlimited. All up 
and down the mountain sides we would. 
find open pavilions where food might be 
brought to us, or we could take this irk- 
some meal in our lodgings. We chose the 
latter to avoid the tiresome operation of 
putting on our shoes twice and, after 
waiting an exceedingly long time, were 
brought one dish of fish and another of 
chicken, both of which had been cooked in 
bad butter, and which were brought to us 
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by a very surly and very untidy little 
nesan. | 

The nesan, by the way, is one of the 
charms of Japan which inconsequent 
writers never tire of glorifying; her dain- 
tiness and winsomeness are dwelt upon in 
every book that is written about the coun- 
try. But we found the nesan_ seldom 
dainty and rarely winsome. She flatly re- 
fuses to have her hair combed more than 
once a week, and her “charm” is chiefly 
found in the absurd curiosity she con- 
stantly exhibits toward the traveler. 

Altogether, between the nesan and the 
bad butter, our dinner was not a success. 
We had no temptation to linger over it 
and, long before sundown, were ready to 
engage the sampan which was to row us 
out to the great Toru (the famous arch- 
way standing in the water.) Just as we 
were starting, the hotel boy suggested that 
we might see the four hundred votive lan- 
terns along the shore lighted in our honor 
if we cared to pay four dollars to have it 
done. We agreed, and he ran delightedly 
off to carry the message and the money to 
the priests—so he said. 

Our boat pushed off into a sea all pink 
and orange and blue and purple, which 
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THE MAIN HALL OF THE GREAT TEMPLE AT MIYAJIMA. 


mirrored the tinted clouds above our heads 
in fashion almost too wonderful to de- 
scribe. 

As we rowed on, the sun sank lower 
and the “‘conscious water saw its lord and 
blushed,” then paled again in the delicate 
melancholy of twilight, and soon, one by 
one, stars pricked the darkness. Then, 
very slowly, with a proper appreciation 
of dramatic effect, our sampan man rowed 
us toward the great Toru. It would have 
seemed imposing enough at any time, 
worthy to rank with the noblest monu- 
ments in the world, but the darkness lent 
it still greater height and nobler breadth. 
As we passed between those marvelous 
pillars, whose bases stand in the water and 
whose arms reach high overhead, the cross 
beams far above us turned into splendid 
blocks of solid shadow and the supporting 
columns glistened like polished ebony. 
Only where our oars dipped the water was 
there a contrasting high light, the protest- 
ing glow of a thousand little phosphores- 
cent creatures whom we had disturbed. 

Beyond the Toru, in splendid contrast, 
stood the temple, which appeared to verily 
float upon the water, for its prosaic sup- 
porting piles had been graciously covered 


by the tide. An odort (festival) was go- 


ing on amid a blaze.of: many-colored lan- 
terns. Sampans were bringing parties of 
merry-makers, gaily-dressed women and 
girls, to the fair, and taking others away 
across the harbor to a rival fete, a floating 
fete this time, in fact. 

We followed the stream to where a gun- 
boat, which was none other than Admiral 
Alexieff’s yacht captured by the Japanese 
at JT’sushima, was anchored. Her deck 
was transformed by flags into a gay pavil- 
ion, and actors, gramophones, and peep- 


shows had been provided to amuse _ the 


crowd. Refreshments, too, could be had 
in an improvised restaurant, a horribly 
messy place, all beer and mayonaise, whose 
untidy tables quickly dispel all illusions 
we might hold about the daintiness of 
Japanese meals when served a l’Huropeat. 

When we got hack again to our little 
match-box house, it was to find all the ve- 
randas closed in tightly with barred 
wooden shutters. Our landlady, like all 
her kind, had an unholy dread of robbers 
and fresh air, and only with the greatest 
difficulty we could persuade her to leave 
a chink open. She could not, of course, 
understand such a request, having slept 
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all her life hermetically sealed behind 
closed amado (shutters). 

Our beds were laid ready on the floor. 
They consisted simply of sheets (common 
nowadays all over Japan), and futons 
(wadded quilts), serving both as mat- 
tresses and blankets. Such a thing as a 
morning bath—so refreshing in a_ hot 
country—we found impossible. The only 
tub was situated half a mile down the 
valley and was common property. Men 
and women, guests and nesans, were in it 
together. Our sense of democracy, some- 
ltow, failed at this test. We dressed as 
well as we could, astonished to find how 
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But Japanese youngsters are allowed to 
do much as they please, and, as a result, 
are generally spoiled. 

As our train was scheduled to leave 
Miyajima station after luncheon, we spent 
the morning roaming about the _ sacred 
island. We took our way towards the 
big floating temple, crossing more of the 
enchanting grounds and feeding the spot- 
ted deer with biscuits bought from a pic- 
turesque old woman. Just before reach- 
ing the temple, we found a little cluster of 


shops where, for a few sen, we bought 


wooden models of the TZ'oriw, shell hair- 
pins, and “Gaide Books.” ‘The entrance 


THE HALL OF A THOUSAND 


we missed chairs and tables, and how foo- 
ish it felt to be picking up our garments 
one by one from the floor. During our toi- 
let operations a bevy of school children 
romped through the temple grounds and 
penetrated to our little house, poking mis- 
chievous fingers through the paper shoji 
(screens) and peering at us unabashed. 
Nor did their teachers, much to our sur- 
prise, attempt to restrain them. Another 
of our ideals was doomed to tumble off its 
pedestal. We had always heard that Jap- 
anese children were so well behaved. 


MATS AND THE RICE LADLES. 


to the great and famous temple itself, the 
temple which appears on one-third of all 
the fans and tea-cups made in Japan, was 
faced by a dirty and insignificant shrine 


filled with the most exasperating doves, 


which perched on the eaves uninterested in 
our blandishments and came down like a 
cloud of falling white petals when some 
Japanese tourists called them. Two tall 
storks, that might have stepped off a 
screen, were far more satisfactory, for 
they followed us across the stone bridge, 
which separates the semi-sacred mainland 
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from the hyper-sacred island, for some of 
our very indigestible, doughy biscuits. 
Once across that bridge we entered 
directly on the galleries of the main tem- 
ple, the galleries which at high tide ap- 
pear to float on the bosom of the water. 


‘'They ended in the main hall of the tem- 5 


ple, a huge rectangular room as bare as 
it is sacred. Instead of being dark over- 
laid with gilding, and carpeted with mats 
like every other temple in Japan, it has 
a plain wooden floor and is very bright 
and open. ‘The sea breezes play straight 


into it and stir the two purple curtains 


that hide the altar, rustle through the 
leaves of the sacred Sakaki tree, and sigh 
past the two splendid painted drums. It 
has a character, an individuality of its 
own, this temple, which not even the two 
atrocious daubs of the China war, given 
as votive offerings by some ambitious ar- 
tist, can mar. 


In this most sacred of tabernacles we - 


saw a spirit we had seen nowhere else in 
Japan. Worship was not perfunctory here. 
The white-robed attendants took them- 
selves very seriously, plainly looked down 
upon us as tourists and unbelievers; and 
only began to take an interest in mundane 


affairs when a J — worshiper arrived, 


made a suitable offering of money wrapped 
in white paper—an idea, by the way, which 
might be useful to the parsimonious 
American who feels forced to contribute 
something to the plate on Sundays—and 
entered the inner sanctuary. A _ priest 
was called to conduct a service for him, 
and came forth dressed in flowing sea- 
blue gauze robes topped by a conical hat 
like a wire dish-cover. He chanted some 
very musical prayers. When these were 
over, two acolytes entered and made music 
on reed pipes while several little girls in 
red and white dresses danced, or, more 
properly speaking, postured, shaking rat- 


tles with little bells continuously at the 


worshiper. 
After the dance, a cup of sacred saki 


(rice wine) was brought ceremoniously to— 


him and partaken of quite as, ceremoni- 
ously. An acolyte then wrapped the empty 
cup in white paper and handed it to the 
worshiper. This was the sign that all was 
over, just as the band plays “God Save the 
King” in an English theatre, and the man 
thereupon shuffled into his elastic-sided 
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boots and went away feeling apparently at 
ease with his conscience. 

We met him shortly afterwards climb- 
ing the steep stone steps which lead from 
the temple to the celebrated Hall of a 
Thousand Mats, a vast building most im- 
pressive because of its huge proportions. 
We were told by our guide (who kept the 
straightest of faces through the telling) 
that Hideyoshi built it from the wood 
of a single camphor tree. Perhaps he did, 
but vegetation in Japan must have been 
considerably more luxuriant in his time 
than now. In any case, the hall served as 
his ..council chamber when he made his 
great expedition against Korea in the six- 
teenth century. That at least we know. 
We also saw with our own eyes plenty of 
proof that it served as barracks for the 
army in the 1894 war. The soldiers then 
were setting out to conquer China (in 
Japanese, meshi toru), and so many of 
them hung up their rice ladles (also mesht 
toru) there. The place was literally cov- 
ered all over, ceiling, pillars and walls, 
with rice ladles nailed up for luck. Civilian 
visitors have carried on the good work be- 
gun by the soldiers, and an old woman at 


the door offered to sell us wooden ladles of 


various sizes—but we refused to assist in 


comparatively 


MONTHLY. 


the desecration, picturesque though it may 
be, of a glorious structure. 

‘As the Thousand Mat Hall was the last 
of Miyajima’s sights, we took our way back 
to the hotel in order to pack our belong- 
ings. No sooner had we reached our rooms 
than the “boy” appeared with our bill, 
written on a piece of Japanese paper a 
foot long. The prices asked for everything 
were enormous. About fifty per cent 
above the usual tax had been added be- 
cause we were in a sacred locality. The 
bad food cost as much as a _ first-class 
French dinner, the lodging as much as ac- 
commodation in a good American hotel, 
and, when we demurred mildly, we were 
answered by surly looks and angry sen- 
tences in broken English. Alas, how 
quickly Japanese smiles turn into frowns, 
and unctuous politeness into positive 
rudeness! A very short experience had 
taught us that the Japanese temper is un- 
certain as a mountain lake. 

A six hours’ run through pretty, but 
uninteresting country, 
would bring us to Shimonoseki, where we 
were to take the ferry for Korea, and so 
we left with our bundles of snap-shot im- 
pressions of Miyajima, half sacred and 
half profane. 
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She shaped his unknown face in clay 
All through the night; 

Her fingers throbbed like hearts ; he lay 
Unmoved and white. 


As little waves lap at the shore 
And leave their trace 

Forever on the beach, she bore 
Mark from his face. — 


Her life she fashioned for a shrine 
To bless him in, 

Where song on song betrayed her sign 
When found therein. 


Songs to her own-created God,— 

Songs to the lifeless love she made,— 
Songs to the God her fingers carved, — 
Songs to the clay of the still, white head, — 
Songs to the thing she knew was dead. 
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IN QUEST OF THE GIRL 


BY ELLA M. SEXTON 


NG NHE BOY leaned back’ 


against chariot- 
seat, his bored glance 
sweeping with ill-con- 
cealed disdain thé glo- 
rious prospect’ of bay 
and mountain before 
him. To be desper- 
ately lonely, and 


twenty-two, to have only the motor-man > 


as an ungracious guide-hook. in a strange 
city, to see straight, clear-skinned, ador- 
able girls swinging along the sidewalks— 
and to know himself outside of this “‘Gar- 
den of Allah,” so far as friendly word or 
smile were concerned, surely this was hard 
—and Willis Gordon voiced this conclu- 
sion tersely ! 

He sighed and smoked as s his shedted a 


cable-car, swiftly climbed the heights of 


San Francisco, and all the beauty of 
changeful waters, so green in the glitter 
of sunlight, so dark a blue in the island- 
shadows, of the far, purple distance and 
crystal-clear azure of sky—all this was 
as naught without some one—a girl pref- 
erably—to talk it over with. For the 
twentieth time the Boy recalled the gay 


chatter of certain girl-friends in his home- 


city, two thousand miles from this edge of 
the continent. How Edith, or Molly, 
would enjoy, and he with them, this soar- 
ing upward to the sky-line, the wide-spread 
panorama of the levels, this wild swooping 


downward over people’s chimneys, appar- 


ently, to their basement windows, the 
whole car-trip with its new ‘pictures at 
every turn! - 

Just at this point in his meditations, 


' and at the next cross-street, a slender gray- 


gloved hand signaled and the Girl boarded 
the car. Best of all, she took the seat im- 
mediately next him on the dummy, and 
Willis strove to efface himself and the 
cigar lest this Goddess Girl, disapproving, 
should forthwith take flight. hy 
she paid her fare, and as quietly gazed 


But calmly*. 


at the distant view. Keeping his cigar 
down out of sight, as he thought, Willis 
eyed her hungrily; she was such a 
“peach.” the only word, he decided, that 
fitted the rose and white and gold tints of 
this divinity clad in gray. A very sym- 
phony in that Quaker hue she was, indeed, 
from the coat-suit moulding her young 
slimness to the hat, piled with plumes, 
surmounting the glory of her blonde hair. 
The Boy murmured “great” at the fit- . 
ness of it all, and then noted how her 
flower-like head rose from the most be- 
witching, fascinating collar of feathers— 
no, of down, the soft, fluffy marabout. 
down, fluttering and tossing with every 
vagrant breath of the March day. Sud-. 
denly a more daring zephyr blew a fra- 
grant cloud of the feathers against the 
Boy’s cheek, a heavenly breath of violets 
lingering with him as the young lady cap- 
tured her recalcitrant plumage. 

“Ah,*to know this Goddess Girl!” 
sighed Willis. If ardent glances could 
have pierced her heart, or if thought-con- 
centration effected what its devotees claim, 
surely, surely she must have given signs 
of uneasiness, not to say displeasure! But 
she sat unmoved, with none of the cus- 
tomary feminine tricks of adjusting back- 
hair or hat, or of fingering the purple vio- 
lets at her waist. He could even watch the 
curiously carved jade pendant to her 
necklace rise and fall with each calm, un- 
fluttered breath. Willis had known girls, 
he reflected, who would have betrayed at 
least a flicker of interest in—well, if he 
must say it—a good-looking chap so near 
them, but this young lady was no casual 
flirt, and strange men were beyond her 
horizon completely. 

‘Then, suddenly, while the Boy, ashamed 
of his devouring stare, had turned his 
head a moment, a woman’s startled little 
shriek arose above the motorman’s gruff: 
“Look out, young fellow, the virl’s feathers 
are afire,’ and he found himself crushing 
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out a dancing flame stealing with danger- 


‘ous swiftness up the downy collar to that 


white throat of hers.. In two seconds, the 
blaze was out, leaving only a pungent odor 
and a marred and grimy bit of frippery 
in his hand, for he had madly caught it 
away from her face. He realized instantly 


that the fluffy thing had blown against 


the smoldering end of his cigar, and hor- 
ror-struck, began to stammer out regrets 
and apologies: 

“You might have been injured—I am 
so very sorry—and your beautiful collar 
is ruined! I must replace it—you will al- 
low me that much reparation at least—to 
atone slightly for my wretched habit of 
smoking?” - 

“Never mind; it is of no consequence,” 
icily responded the Girl, a trifle pale and 
shaken from the untoward incident. 

“But—but—this must have been expen- 
sive, Miss—Miss?” Was ever a word so 
hopelessly inane, not to say offensive, he 
meditated in the dead silence following his 
brilliant remark, as ‘‘Miss” when shorn of 
a proper noun? ‘The Girl maintained a 
frigid, far-seeing gaze seaward, only the 
rose-flush stealing back to cheek and 
throat betraying that she had heard him 
at all. 

“Will you not tell me your address— 
that I may send you another collar?” he 
begged earnestly, leaning so near her that 
she drew back haughtily. 

“T can purchase my own bblougings, 
thank you, sir,” and motioning to the open 
mouthed conductor, she stepped down as 
the car stopped. 

Willis was ready to assist her, but she 
silently spurned his offered hand and 
started down .a steep cement sidewalk, 
deeply grooved to aid in descending the 
incline. ‘The Boy followed her at once, 
the unlucky, mutilated boa still clutched 
tightly in his hand. She took the extreme 
edge of the walk, tottering a little on two 
absurdly high-heeled—and delightful to 
the eye—gray suede ties. She could not 
hurry, and Willis, lifting his hat, stepped 
on beside her. 

““My dear Miss”—that detestable word 


again—‘‘wil]l you not tell me your name?” 


“Sir,” said she, turning a lovely, flushed 
cheek only, “SI do not know voun”— 

“But my card,” and he rummaged fran- 
tically for his card case. 


“And [-do not wish to!” calmly finished 
the Goddess. 

“But, my dear Miss, I am not always 
such a stupid blunderer, ” he assured a 
straight, inflexible back and the drooping 
plumes of her hat as she walked faster in 
the vain endeavor to escape this persistent 
follower. The slope was really perilous, 
and Willis hastened, also. 

“My dear young lady, do not hurry so; 
you will fall. You must listen to me a 
moment.” 

sir?” 

*“No, I don’t mean that; I mean that— 
if you ‘would only let me tell you i 

“Nothing you can say, sir, will interest 
me in the least,” and the little feet stepped 
carefully down the grade, the golden head 
set very high. and the blue eyes straight 
ahead. 

Willis Gordon bed been class-day orator ; 
he had a literary mother, and had even 
been suspected of sonnets himself. There- 
fore his command of language had never 
before been questioned—but here was a 


problem along conversationa] lines. How 


to make a beautiful statue listen when it 
turned only an apparently deaf pink ear 


to all his entreaties was the puzzling 


proposition—and the bottom of the hill 
was very, very near. He fancied, too, that 

inquisitive eyes overlooked from command- ~ 
ing windows the strange spectacle of a 
pretty, blonde girl hastening at dangerous 
speed away from a villain pursuing her 
with a mutilated feather boa. | 

Pleadingly, he began again: 

“Will vou not most kindly tell me, Miss, 
where I may send you a collar to replace 
this ?” | 

~ “Certainly not!” promptly declared the 
girl, hurrying onward. 

“But I cannot understand why you ob- 
ject ?” 

“You cannot understand why babe. 
object to receiving an article I am to wear 
from—a perfect stranger?” 

“But must I remain a stranger—simply 
because [ haven’t been properly intro- 
duced ?” 

“A gentleman, sir,’ with magnificent 
emphasis, “would never press his acquaint- 
ance where—it is not desired !” 

Tt was the foot of the hill, and the young 
lady turned at the corner. Swiftly ascend- 
ing a picturesque flight of stone steps she 


t 
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paused midway, and for the first time an 
adorable smile curved her lips as_ she 
looked at the deserted Boy nursing her 
discarded collar while gazing forlornly up- 
ward. He called pathetically: 

“But what—what am I to do_ with 
this ?” | 

The fair lady smiled again at her des- 
pairing knight and his flag of _ truce. 
“Wear it!” called Milady saucily and 
fled, her slender figure outlined against 
the hedges of white calla lilies bordering 
the stairway. Above them the _ ready 
house-door opened and engulfed her—for- 
ever, thought the much-aggrieved young 
man below. 

Willis hesitated but a minute or so, 
however, an approaching group of stately 
dames bearing. down like  full-rigged 
schooners upon him not a little accelerat- 
ing his footsteps as he sped up the stairs 
the Girl’s flying feet had just pressed. 
With difficulty he composed his exasper- 
ated and baffled look into a well-bred, and, 
he assured himself, perfectly respectable 
smile and dofft of the hat. And behold, 
a grinning, kowtowing Japanese with a 
silver card-tray opened the door ere he 
rang! From decorated and perfumed in- 
ner regions came the gay strains of a 
stringed orchestra and that high chatter of 
feminine voices which denotes a fashion- 
able “tea” in full blast. Willis leaned 
forward eagerly with the feathery thing in 
Lis outstretched hand. 3 

“The young lady—who just came in?” 
he demanded of the astounded, yet widely- 
smiling Jap. “She—she lost this—will 
you please call her?” 

Still bowing and uncemprehending, the 
polite, white-gloved fellow held what Wil- 
lis mentally apostrophized as that—well, 
that confounded card-tray directly under 
the young man’s nose. Also, a handsome 
woman in a wonderful reception-gown, 
all blue and silver where it was not lacy 
and filmy, came inguiringly forward to 
face this unusual situation. The Boy 
faltered—and was Jost! He murmured 
apologetically : 

“T beg your pardon—but the 
lady who just arrived—Miss?” with an 
inquiring accent. “This is hers—and 


The lady with charming courtesy pitied 
this nice Boy—and relieved him of his 
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treasure-trove with alacrity. “Thank you 
so very much. TI’ll see that she gets it 
immediately,” and neatly gave him his 
conge with her best reception manners. 

“Might I not beg to know the young 
lady’s name?” stammered Willis, weakly 
and imploringly. 

The matron looked disturbed and a 
trifle angry with this unreasonable young 
man. Herself the mother of daughters, 
this hold request seemed a blow aimed 
directly at that foundation of Society, the 
Proper Introduction. “Most certainly 
not,” was her ultimatum, and her visible 
indignation made the Boy involuntarily 
step back and carom into the aforesaid 
party of stately dames awaiting admit- 
tance in the vestibule. ‘There was noth- 
ing left but apologies to them and an in- 
continent retreat, pursued, he fancied, by 
a peal of silver laughter that might—or 
might not have been the . Girl’s—from 
within those sacredly-guarded portals. 

Oblivious of two or three staring, gig- 
gling nurse-maids and their charges, rap- 
turously viewing the “party” from a safe 
entrenchment in a neighboring stairway, - 
Willis gathered his scattered forces to- 
gether. He strolled with studied negli- 
gence across the street and admired the 
marine view with much interest. One 
point he had scored; the Girl was only 
a visitor at the house he had been banished . 
from. Ergo, she must live where the 
Cerberus in charge might be more kind— 
or silver might propitiate, he ruminated, 
turning the loose change over in _ his 
pockets. 

Meanwhile it was but a waiting game, 
and he settled the broad back that had 
done him such good service in many a 
football scrimmage quite comfortably 
against a friendly wall-buttress just far 
enough down the street to afford an un- 
obscured vantage-point. He could see the 
constantly going and coming stream of 
guests at that corner house. Sooner or 
later his divinity in gray must descend. 
that winding way between the lilies. Autos 
and electric cabs, as well as private car- 
riages, contributed their quota of fair 
callers while he stood there. It dawned 
upon him that this was a “damsel of high 
degree,” and that she evidently would not, 
could not stoop to acquaintance with a 
man probably out of her own set. 


| 
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“Well, if that were only all!” cogitated 
the Boy, taking meanwhile a rapid mental 
inventory of the articles he had left home 
with. “Did I, or did I not, bring that 
bunch of introductions the mater gave 
me? Some were to old friends out here; 
perhaps that way lies a clue.” 

He fell to dreaming of a presentation 
in proper form to Miss—Miss—again that 
lacking proper noun, a very will-o’-the. 
a. wisp tantalized and derided him till he 
a) almost missed the Girl floating down that 
: memorable stair with several ladies chat- 
A great 


a ting and laughing around her. 
i” Oldsmobile drew up to the gay group on 
=. the sidewalk—surely, surely Miss 
- would not take wing in such a maddening 
4 manner ? 

oa A discordant “honk-honk” as the ma- 
chine flew by two minutes later with a 
demure, gray-gowned maiden throned in 
triumph among a trio of friends con- 


He tried to efface himself against the wall, 
but her eyes held his a second, and he 
could have sworn she smiled at the cava- 
lier so outwitted. 

On reaching his hotel, he took out his 
introductory letters with an eager hand. 
Names and addresses sounded flat and 
unpromising, however; some _ ancient 
frumps the old mater—she was possibly 
forty-five, an antediluvian age to the Boy 
- —must have known long ago. “No one 
- who amounts to anything, or is likely to 
. help me to my one desire,” he decided with 
the sublime wisdom of twenty-two. He 
hastily crammed them into a_ suit-case 
and scanned a newly-arrived home-letter 
with his manly lip curling at the admoni- 
tions within. His eve lingered a moment 
on the postscript: “Do call upon the Shel- 
dons, without fail. Mrs. Sheldon was my 
dearest school-girl chum, and she has two 
charming daughters about your own age.” 
“Charming!” derisively pooh-poohed this 
undutiful son. * “Not for me, mother 
mine. Oh, I know the brand the mater 
. thinks so-o-o charming, so lovely!” and 
he fell to whistling “My love is like the 
red, red rose,” while mentally consigning 
the Sheldons to that Sargasso Sea of To- 
morrow where good intentions and con- 
science-smiting duties circle. round and 
round perpetually—yet never arrive. 

The next two weeks were busy ones for 


vinced Willis that he had lost her again. . 


Was rising 
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this hitherto idle boy. He was supposed to 
be sizing up business opportunities in the 
city while waiting till Major McHenry, 
to whom he had been maternally con- 
signed, should return from the Amador 
County mine in which he was largely in- 
terested. Willis, however, confined his ac- 
tivities to the shopping district mainly. 
He shadowed, several slender, gray-robed, 
sunny-haired damsels along Van Ness ave- 
nue till the enchantment distance had lent 


vanished on the very edge of expectancy— 


and disappointment. He rode up and 
down on the car-line where he had loved— 
and lost. He haunted Saturday matinees 
at the best theatres; he anxiously scanned 
the feminine occupants ‘of each automo- 
bile. In the most fashionable church he 
spent an uncomfortable hour getting 
through the “down-sittings and up-ris- 
ings’”—the Gordons were all Unitarians— 
while his eyes looked everywhere but at 


the rector. Not even a fleeting glimpse of — 


Miss rewarded him, and he acquired 


.a strained, expectant look while his ap- 


petite and a few pounds in weight had de- 
serted him. More lonely than ever, he had 
no wish for the casual acquaintance, and 
time dragged heavily on his hands. 

Then once more Fate was kind, and he 
started from a listless scrutiny of numer- 
ous dames and damsels at the luncheon- 
hour in a fashionable cafe to find his un- 
known inamorata at an adjoining table. 
More divine than ever, she gave her un- 
divided attention to her mother, evidently, 
till the Boy’s eager look caught her eye. 


She fiushed deeply; looked much dis- 


turbed under the fire of his glances and 
summoned her waiter with nervous haste. 
Her check was being made out, and Willis 
perceived that his precious opportunity 
was fast vanishing. He could not directly 
accost her without a scene after her de- 
cided refusal to recognize him—and she 
to depart. In despair, he 
scribbled a line on his card: “Please allow 
me a moment before you go,” and took his 
hat to follow her. At once his own waiter 
bustled up importantly: “Would he not 
have salad? Dessert? No? His check? 
Certainly, monsieur.” 3 
“That young lady who is just going out 
—take her this—first—now—at once 
urged the distracted Boy, while the’ sur- 
rounding guests forgot good manners and 
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jade, certainly. 


_ stared. A dollar hurried the waiter per- 


ceptibly, but at the entrance the man hesi- 
tated, and was lost. “Which young lady, 
monsieur?” queried the waiter, card in 
hand. Enraged at the fellow’s stupidity, 
yet forced to stand politely aside while a 
group of ladies came in, the Boy emerged 
on the sidewalk to see only a vanishing 
cable car and not a vehicle in sight to 
overtake it with! Helpless, irritated, and 
remembering how hungry he was—or had 
been—Gordon for the first time saw the 
absurdity of his mad chase. The old 
rhyme flashed through his mind: ‘‘What 
care I how fair she be, if she be not fair 
for me?” 3 

During his belated luncheon—in §an- 
other restaurant—wWillis vigorously be- 
rated himself for wasting time on a mar- 
ried woman, perhaps; a proud, disdainful 
There were plenty of 
pretty girls who would be glad, yes, more 
than glad to know a big, broad-shouldered 
chap with a football record—oh, hang it 
all, he would never even think of her 
again, etc. And he valiantly turned his 
back on the shopping district, cut out the 
Park and beach where he had been moon- 


ing of late, and forgot her at the ball-game 


and vaudeville in the evening. 

Strong in his resolve to abandon for- 
ever the quest of this elusive girl, who 
refused to stay caught, Gordon took the 
ferry next morning for a trip to Mount 
Tamalpais. It was glorious on the deck in 
the brilliant sunshine tempered by a fresh 
wind with a point of north in it, and the 
Boy’s spirits rose as the steamer forged 
steadily ahead. Gay picnic groups were 
much in evidence, but Willis accorded 
them merely a casual glance. “No more 
searching for Quaker-gray coat-suits; 
never again, My Lady Disdain, never 
again!” And thus voicing his change of 
heart, he rounded a corner of the deck- 
promenade and almost collided with the 
Girl herself. She blushed, and indignantly 
attempted to pass him, but with lifted 
hat and an audacious outstretched hand, 
the Boy blocked her move. The onlookers 


craned their necks in delightful anticipa- - 


tion as she hesitated. “A lovers’ quarrel,” 
sighed a romantic, staring school teacher 
—“and its happy ending!” she concluded 
as My Lady Disdain gave her hand at last 
and stepped on with the triumphant Boy. 
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A short-lived success, however, for when ~ 


they were comparatively free from  ob- 
servers, the young lady spoke in low, freez- 
ing tones:. 

“Sir, I wish you to stop this—this per- 
secution at once. I have already declined 
the honor of your acquaintance, and if I 
speak now, it is only to repeat the same 
thing.” 

“But why may I not hope to be prop- 
erly introduced some day,” gasped the as- 
tonished Willis. “I admire you im- 
mensely 

“T will not listen to such language, sir; 
you annoy me; you almost made a scene 
before my friends in the cafe yesterday ; 
again this morning you forced me to rec- 
ognize you! I will not’—but just here the 
steamer lurched so violently that Willis 
held her for one daring, blissful moment 
in his arms. She freed herself instantly 
with flaming cheeks, and went on: “‘It is 
utterly useless to try to speak to me again. 
I do not care to know you,” and with this 
crushing ultimatum she strove to leave 
him. Boldly detaining her hand, Gordon 
said firmly: “One question you must an- 
swer me. Are you married ?” 

She shook her head, and murmured: vl 
must go; my mother is waiting for me.’ 

“Then I have not lost hope!” pba 
the Boy, and reluctantly saw her join her 
mother and a party of friends just ready 
to disembark. Another suburban train 
bore them away, and the young man con- 
tinued his journey with a score of dis- 
quieting thoughts for teasing companions. 
A thousand things he might have said 
haunted him, and the beauty of giant red- 
woods and fragrant laurel, of canyon and 
valley, of the wide-spreading view from 
the grand old mountain could not banish 
an undercurrent of disappointment and 
regret. Most of all, the finality of her 
words appealed to him. Pride reasserted 
herself, and when, on reaching his hotel, 
a wire from Major McHenry informed 
him that an advantageous opening awaited 
him up in Amador, Gordon pulled himself 
together, and replied: “Will leave at once.” 

For very shame he yielded reluctant 
obedience to his mother’s latest postscript, 
and hunted up the Sheldons on the after- 
noon of his departure. Imagine his sur- 
prise at being graciously welcomed by the 
sweet-faced, ‘elderly. woman, his fair un- 
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known’s companion of the two preceding 
days! She was gently reproachful of his 
long delay; had, in fact, been slightly 
anxious, she assured him, as several let- 
ters from her old friend had announced 
her son’s presence in the city. 

Of all strange tricks of Fate, thought 
the Boy, in the midst of his sincere apolo- 
gies, this was the limit! Here he was in 
the very heart of the Goddess’s stronghold 
where he might have been Properly Intro- 
duced weeks ago—by consenting to know 
less than his fond mamma. Yet why, why 
had Miss Sheldon proved so perverse, not 
to say cruel? The answer waited, and so 
did Willis, though he promised himself a 
dramatic moment when opportunity and 
the young lady should arrive together. 

Meanwhile, her distractingly pretty sis- 
ter consoled him amazingly. ‘The poor 
Boy fairly basked in the sunshine of 


smiles and dimples after the snubbings of — 
that austere nymph he had been pursuing. 


Grace was desolated that his stay was al- 
ready ending; she was wildly enthusiastic 
about the mountain country he intended to 
sojourn in—indeed, he caught himself 
thinking in that brief half-hour that this 
was a girl worth talking to. What an ut- 
ter idiot he had been to forego such de- 
lightful companionship, and the Goddess 
herself expected shortly, too! But the 
golden moments waned—and Margaret 
came not. 

Six o’clock—and a_ relentless train- 
schedule brought the time for adieus peril- 
ously near. Mrs. Sheldon and Grace re- 
iterated their conviction of Margaret’s 
speedy arrival, assuring him, moreover, of 
her great disappointment should she fail 
to see him. At this the Boy dared not 
smile, as with the barest margin of time 
to reach his hotel he reluctantly prepared 
to leave these new friends. Miss Grace 
bade him au revoir with a charming air 
of regret, and he was destined to remem- 
ber for many days her sympathetic face 


with its tantalizing hint of the Goddess. © 


Boarding the down-town car at the cor- 
ner above the Sheldon’s house, Gordon 
located a familiar gray-gowned figure ap- 
proaching the residence he had just quit- 
ted. Return was impossible, unthinkable ;. 
even now he knew the mining-engineer, 
whose assistant he was:to be, impatiently 


awaited him at the ferry, and he cursed’ 
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the luck that compelled this latest misad- 
venture. Willis caught the Girl’s amazed 


look as he sped by her on the car, however, 


and a triumphant smile edged his polite 
salutation. 

Again and again during the tedious 
journey, the young man pictured Miss 
Sheldon’s surprise at the swift metamor- 
phosis of their relations; again and again 
he fancied Grace and Margaret were ex- 


changing fireside confidences and impres- 


sions with him for storm-center, while the 
hope that that charming younger sister 
might gently chide the Goddess for her 
strange perversity was balm to his 
wounded feelings. 

Up above, in the steady odemapation anid 
bustle of the mining town, life went by 
rapidlv. This was man’s work, and he was 
so wrapped round by the daily rush and 
turmoil, his prospects were so excellent and 
the existence so strenuous, that nothing 
else endured. Yet sometimes at night, 
very late, perhaps, when the thunder of 
the great stamp-mill had died away and 
only the voice of the rapid river fretting 
between its banks broke the mountain- 
silence, that unsolved problem of the Girl 
came up again. He had but memories to 
dream ‘over since his mother’s infrequent 
letters never mentioned the Sheldons, and 
no news of them was to be gleaned ‘from 
the belated papers. Yet as time passed, 
the call of the city and the Gir] it shrined 
grew more insistent, till the winter closing 
down of the mine spelled San Francisco— 
and Hope. 

With headlong impetuosity he sought 
Her house immediately upon his arrival 
‘In town. He was conscious of but one 
thing, the unnatural silence, when ushered 
into the crowded drawing room. ‘Then, 
through the stillness fell a solemn voice: 

“Margaret, wilt thou have this man to 
be thy wedded husband ?”—and Willis saw 
in a whirling vision of lights and deep red 
roses, a glorious white-robed figure that 


was presently to murmur, “I will,” in the . 


sweet tones he had dreamed of. The sol- 
emn voice droned on for an interminable 
space, but Gordon recalled only the Girl’s 
words: “Utteriy useless; utterly useless,” 
till his brain reeled. 

Still staring at the beautiful bride, he 
caught at last her full glance, a look that 
passed him by, however, to the man of her 
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choice with such finality that the Boy 
knew that Love had won in the quest of 
this Goddess Girl long before that fateful 
March breeze had kindled a futile flame 


in his heart. 


But the radiant bridesmaid, _Grace— 


surely, surely that dazzling smile she now 
turned upon him held consolation; nay, 
more. And this sentimental youth saw 
that she was in truth his Goddess; that 
— was no other Girl—there never could 
e. 


IRREGULAR BALLADE OF DEAD 
LADY-LOVES 


BY HARRY COWELL 


The trial, marriage, is no mecre: 
To oak no longer ivy clings, 
As it was used to cling of yore, 
Till Death, the great divorcer, brings 
. Relief from that which withers wrings. 


Or e’er the yellow leaf and sere, 
The frost that bites, the wind that stings, 


We shed the loves of yesteryear. 


Friend-wise, we talk the matter.o’er, 
Nor bicker but as freshet sings ; 
We go to court,.who’ve gone before: 
The trial ends, and neither flings 
Reproach but thinks of glass dwell-ings ; 
‘The vitreous why and wherefore clear 
As poets’ wild imaginings 
Of wind-swept loves of yesteryear. 


Outrageous Fortune wounds us sore, 

Who, pierced of arrows, bruised of slings, 
Gold eagles flown must needs deplore, 

Flown ivory loves—for both have wings; 

Who dread to ask, “And how are,things? 
How, good my friend, your lady dear?” 

For that bell dongs, and this bell dings; 
But where the loves of yesteryear ? 


LEnvoi: 


Prince, loves desired are pleasant springs ; 
Divorcéd loves, but winters drear, 

Discarded queens of card-bored kings, 
Who kiss our wives of yesteryear. 
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THE MAN 


What time a gloom enshrouds the harried ground, 
A pall engulfs our hope, and glory hides 
| Behind a wall of hatred that divides 
The states a nation thought securely bound; 
_ While strife and notse of war afar resound 
A man steps forth between the swinging tides 
To teach the world anew that right abides 
Where freedom, love, and fatth 1n man abound. 
In vain he writhed e’er Hell should swing the gate 
To reap the bloody fields, to kill and maim, 
In vain would he the sundered lands reclaim ; 
Yet spelled the riven stars his cruel fate: 
To face the avalanche of war and hate 
Till Death entwined the martyr’s crown of. fame. 


THE MEMORY 


Ah, such a man empyreal sphere attains, 

Who knows and feels his fellow’s hurts and needs, 
Whose heart responds to every wound that bleeds 

And every soul entrapped by cruel pains 

‘With love that falls like Heaven’s fresh’ning rains ; 
Uplifts the fallen and all the hungry feeds, 
Ignoring hate of race or jangling creeds, 

Or stains of iron from lately broken chains. 

How strong thy love, yet meek as gentle dove! 

Such perfect bloom from lowly tangled sod! 

While groping mortals, striving upward, plod, 
They'll reach and strain for thy enktndling love— 
Triumphant love vouchsafed from realms above,— 

In human form, the majesty of God. 
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WHERE WILL THE NAVY? GET 
MEN? 


BY ARTHUR H. DUTTON 


LATE LIEUTENANT U. S. NAVY 


The fact that the navy of the United States is being gradually wmcreased in size 
prompts the interrogation that captions thts article. Mr. Arthur H: Dutton, late 
lieutenant in the U. S. Navy, and a magazine contributor of distinction on naval 
topics, herein undertakes to answer this question. Mr. Dutton is universally recog- 
nized as an authority in matters of this kind, and his statements and deductions are 
| the result of practical knowledge and shrewd observance.—THE EDITOR. 


session, authorized an 
addition of 6,000 to 
the enlisted fores of 
the navy, making a 


000 men before the 
| | mast. This force ‘still 
falls considerably below that required to 
man the effective vessels now built or 
building, and in case of war, or imminence 
of war, the navy department would find 
itself in sore straits to provide enough 
trained man-of-war’s men to-man the ves- 
sels already on the navy lists, let alone 
the numbers of converted merchantmen 
and yachts which, as in ‘the Spanish war, 
would be suddenly called into _ service. 


~ Men there would be in plenty; patriotic, 


§ 


gallant, enthusiastic men, but they would 
not be trained. They would be worse than 
the raw levies of a hastily raised army, for 
a man-of-war and her equipment are more 
complex than the environment of a soldier. 

Omitting obsolete vessels and _ others 
that would probably not be:used again for 
war; the vessels now in the navy which 
would have to be commissioned if war 
should oceur, the vessels already built or 
which may be completed within the next 
eighteen months, call for crews aggregat- 
ing, in round numbers, 51,000 men, or 
8, 000 more than are at present provided 
for by law, as the accompanying list will 
show. From this list are excluded vessels 
which would not be used for war. 


total strength of 43,- - 


COMPLEMENTS OF WARSHIPS. 


I. Battleships. 
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II. Armored Cruisers. 


III. Coast Defense Vessels 

IV. Protected Cruisers 


V. Unprotected Cruisers and Gunboats. 


136 
149 
Primeceton. <<... 130 


Besides these 51,000, others would be 
needed for the coast patrol system; for 
the naval stations; for various special 
duties; for the scores of additional col- 
liers and converted merchant-men and 
yachts, and for a reserve to fill the vacan- 
cies caused by the casualties of war. The 


8,000 men shown to be needed would have’ 


to be increased to at least 30,000 for the 
very outset of the war, ready for quick 
mobilization. 

Whence are these men to come? 

They may come from four principal 
sources. First, at the 
among the tens of thousands of Americans 
generally who will. volunteer their ser- 
vices, now as always, there will be thou- 
sands of former man-of-war’smen who 
have served their term of enlistment, been 
honorably discharged and are now in civil 
life. These men will constitute the most 
valuable material for recruiting the mobil- 
ized navy. They have all ‘served three 
years or more and are all trained men. 
Many of them have been petty officers. 
When they go on board ship they know 


alarm of 
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exactly what to do, and need little if any 
brushing up. Probably 3,000 or 4,000 
men are added annually to this element, 
and it is conservative to estimate that 25 
per cent of them would volunteer in case 
of war. 


‘Next in ieaportance comes the merchant 


mariné. Unfortunately, most of the 
crews cf our merchant vessels, are foreign- 
‘ers. Comparatively few young Americans 
enter the merchant service. There are 
-many Americans on the steamers plying 
on the Great Lakes, fewer on the coastwise 
vessels. Our foreign-carrying ships are so 
scanty, and the Americans serving on them 
so few, that they may be neglected alto- 
gether. From the Great Lakes and the 
coastwise trade must come the merchant 
sailors for the navy, and the large num- 
bers of foreigners in those trades make 
‘it unwise to depend upon them for any 
large recruiting. The engine and fire- 
room forces of American steamers con- 
tain many more American citizens than 
the deck forces, and it is probable that 
many men for the engineers’ divisions can 
be obtained from them. Such was the case 
during the Spanish war, when large num- 
bers of excellent men came from this ele- 
ment for both engineers’ and deck forces, 
many of whom still remain in the service. 


But the merchant service must not be: 


relied upon too much. 

The third source of recruits is the 
Naval Militia, organizations of which ex- 
jet in California, Connecticut, District of 
Columbia, Georgia, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island and South Caro- 
lina, with a total, enrollment of nearly 
6,000 men. While comparatively few of 
its members are experienced seamen and 
man-of-war’smen, they are enthusiastic, 
highly intelligent and patriotic young men, 
who have received more or less instruction 
on board men-of-war, besides their con- 


tinuous drilling throughout the year on 


the various small vessels loaned to them 
by the Navy Department. During the 
Spanish war naval militiamen performed 
excellent service. Drafts of them were sent 
to many of the warships in Admiral Samp- 
son’s fleet, where they took hold readily, 
and four large auxiliary cruisers, the Yan- 


kee, Dixie, Yosemite and Prairie, were 
manned and largely officered by them. 


These four vessels, particularly the Yan- 
kee, did excellent service. Many of the 
men in the naval militia have served in 
the navy, and really belong to the first 
class of prospective recruits mentioned. Of 
the 6,000 men in the various organizations, 
nearly all would be available in time of 
war. Among them are numerous expert 
signalmen and _ electricians, skilled 
mechanics and others particularly useful 
to the service. 3 

With the three classes of men named, 
the resources of the United States in naval 
personnel end, as far as men with any 
training is concerned. But there remains 
the great mass of the people, the youth of 
the country, with whom the navy was 
never more popular than now. 

It may be said here that the past gen- 
eration has seen a change really revolu- 
tionary in the personnel of the enlisted 
force of the navy. ‘Twenty-five years ago 
the native-born American citizen was a 
rarity among the enlisted men. All nations 
were represented before the mast. There 
were English, Irish, Germans, Scandi- 
navians, Russians, Italians, Spaniards, 
Greeks, Chilians, Peruvians, Frenchmen, 


Portuguese, even Malays and East India-. 


men. The forecastles of our men-of-war 
were Babels. To-day, 80 per cent of the 
enlisted men are native-born American 
citizens, 15 per cent naturalized citizens, 
and the remaining 5 per cent aliens, 
nearly al! of whom are messmen (stew- 
ards, cooks, officers’ servants) and mem- 
bers of the ‘ships’ bands. 

This great change dates from the adop- 
tion’ of the naval apprentice system about 
30 years ago, the apprentices, to whom 
special indueements were offered, being 
Americans only. The American element 
grew gradually but steadily, being acceler- 
ated somewhat by the inauguration of the 
so-called “new navy” in the ’80’s. The 


Spanish war gave the navy a tremendous 


advertisement throughout the country, 
and young Americans from the interior be- 
gan to take notice of, and interest in, the 
fast-growing fleet. 

Then the Navy Department, which had 
hitherto confined its recruiting depots to 
seaports, opened others in inland cities 
and began to send itinerant recruiting 
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parties through the rural and semi-rural . 


districts. Young men were attracted. The 
popularity of the navy grew with its ma- 
terial development, until finally, in spite 
of the rigid requirements for enlistment, 
the navy now has little difficulty in keep- 
ing its personnel recruited up to the legal 
limit. 

From every section of the country now 
come the recruits. Not only the coast 
cities, but the inland towns, the farms and 
the mountains, contribute their quotas. In 
fact, a majority of the enlisted men now 
hail from the interior, whence recruits 
formerly were so rare as to be curiosities. 

It is the awakening of this element that 
has given the navy such a splendid enlisted 
force as it has to-day. Composed of 
bright, energetic, zealous, respectable 
young Americans, this force is unsur- 
passed anywhere for efficiency. No one is 
quicker to learn than the average young 
American, whether he comes from the 
streets of our cities or the mountains and 
prairies of the West. He can be made 
into a good man-of-war’sman in a brief 
period. 

But he requires some training, and in 
spite of his adaptability this training re- 
quires time. At the outbreak of the war 
there is no time for training. Speedy mo- 
bilization is imperative, and the men must 
be ready to go aboard ship promptly, pre- 
pared for active service. 

This, then, is the great problem: To se- 
cure a large body of trained men ready for 
service at short notice. “_ 

From the first three classes (1) former 
men-of-war’smen, (2) the merchant 
marine, and (3) the Naval Militia, there 
would probably not be available, in. the 
early stages of the war, much more than 
enough men, added to the regular es- 
tablishment, to furnish full crews to the 
ships already built or nearing completion. 
Other thousands would be needed imme- 
diately, and others still to provide a 


_ steady flow of recruits to repair the losses 


of battle. 
Two solutions of the problem appear. 
One is the development of our merchant 


marine and a consequent increase in the 


number of American sailors. The other 
is an increase in the’ total enlisted force 
of the navy in time of peace, in order that 
in time of peace, when there is no haste, 


men may be trained for war. The naval 
training stations at Newport, R. I., at 
North Chicago, Ill., and at San Francisco, . 
Cal., should be authorized and prepared to 

train more youths than at present. Ves-. | 


sels in reserve should have three-quarters | - 


or even full crews, instead of skeleton 
crews, if any. It takes longer to make a 
trained man-of-war’sman than a trained 
soldier, and in view of the importance of 
the navy for national defense, it would 


. seem that the personnel of the navy should 


at least equal that of the army. Instead of 
the present authorized peace strength, the 
navy should have 75,000 men. That would 
not be any too many to be prepared for 
a short war, not to mention a long one, 
costly in human life. 

There is no difficulty in getting young 
men of the right material for the navy, 
for never before in its history did the 
navy offer so many inducements to the 
young American to enlist. For several 


~ years past it has been possible for the en- 


listed man to become a commissioned offi- 
cer without going through the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. Promotion from 
the ranks has long been practiced in the 
army. It is an innovation in the navy. At 
the present writing there are 21 ensigns 
and lieutenants in the navy who have en- 
tered the service as enlisted men, passing 
through the grades of petty officer to tha’ 
of warrant officer, which is itself an at- 
tractive position, and thence to the rank 
of ensign, with all the higher grades open 
in regular order. | 

The pay of the enlisted men has been 
increased, and their privileges steadily 
added to year by year. Permanence of em- 
ployment is assured by the continuous ser- 
vice regulation, which makes it mandatory 
to re-enlist an honorably discharged man 
if he presents himself to the recruiting offi- 
cer within four months after his discharge. 

At first enlistment an outfit of uni- 
forms and other clothing is furnished free 
by the Government. . All pay is almost 
“velvet,” as the Government furnishes 
without cost board, lodging and medical 
attendance. 

No, there is no difficulty in getting men, 
even at the high standards of qualifica- 
tions, physical, mental and moral, now 
required. The difficulty is in getting 
trained men in a hurry. 
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POP JOLLY’S MIRACLE 


BY R. C. PITZER 


WAS READIN’ about 
that there namesake 
o mine,’ Diogenes 
Beasom began, as he 
held up two fingers 
to the bartender. 
“Diogenes the First 
was a pritty blame 
wise guy, wasn’t he? ‘Tell me some more 
about him, pardner.” 
Beasom settled himself in his chair, 


and studied his cocktail while I ex- 
pounded. 
“Rats!” he finally broke in. “That ga- 


zabo was a little loony; not but what he 
hed some good idees. That lantern o’ his’n 
’s a whole sermon. Come-to think of it 


serious, there ain’t no doubtin’ that hu-. 


man nature’s pritty bum all the time— 
lookin’ at it by the light o’ Diog’s lantern. 
In sunshine it’s some different, I reckon. 
But, hell, there’s exceptions in all States. 
Take the old town o’ Fryin’pan, f’r in- 
stance. 

“That were a little, permanent cyclone 
afore the summer o’ civilization got next, 
but it weren’t all to the bad. Not any. 
Diog wouldn’t ’a’ had no kind o’ trouble 
findin’ a honest man. The town was fair 
loaded with em. Not but what they gam- 
bled, an’ shot, an’ got red-eyed, but they 
didn’t go down in no cellars o’ civiliza- 
tion an’ the soul to be their natural selves, 
Jet me tell you. They stood up on manure 
piles an’ crowed, an’ it wasn’t safe to pull 
out a tail-feather. Now, that’s what I 
call bein’ honest. If y’ mean by honesty, 
the galoot that finds two-bits an’ goes 
screechin’ through the town for the owner 
to come out an’ give him a dim reward, 
that’s another question. I ain’t got no 
sympathy for such, ’specially if there’s a 
galoon handy, an’ liquor in it like this 
here was.” | 

As it was my turn to hold up two fin- 
gers, I did so. Beasom resumed. 
“T reckon the milk o’ human sympathy 


flowed just as free an’ easy in old Rome 
as it does in these parts. It’s one o’ them 
geysers y find most anywheres. Why, 
did you ever hear tell o’ a beggar starvin’ 
to death? Sure not. There never was 
one in Fryin’pan but wunst, though he 
didn’t do no starvin’, not by a long shot. 

“It were a touchin’ story. His name 
happened to be Jolly, but it didn’t suit 
him none, for he were the most miserable 
cuss I ever see. Ted Asgill found him 
wanderin’ along the old stage-road, an’ he 
loaded him up on a bronch’ an’ brought 
him’ along into town. Jolly was amazin’ 
old, an’ white, an’ he had a game foot, an’ 
his right arm was paralyzed, an’ he was 
stone blind, deef as a post, an’ bent fair 
double with rheumatiz. Oh, he was the 
devil of a sight, all right; there wasn’t 
nothin’ sound about him but his voice, 
an’ that you c’u’d hear any hour, while he 
moaned an’ mumbled about his woes. 

“Civilization threw him out, it did, an’ 
he’d come up to.the hills lookin’ for a 
quiet grave. We adopted him. Jim Bell 
gave him a plate at his Fryin’pan Hotel, 
an’ Bell’s tin-horn sports, Davidson an’ 
Randolph. started a collection. Ted As- 
gill—he was a wild buck them days— 
went around interviewin’ everybody, an’ 
come Sunday, we got together an’ 
knocked up a shack for Jolly. So there 
he were, comfortable as any old-fashioned 
saint, an’ stuffin’ his stomach hell for 
breakfast. Scout Macdonald trots out 
an’ murders some deer, an’ makes Jolly a 
suit o’ buckskin. An’ Jolly keeps up his 
whimpering. He wern’t used to nothin’ 
else. It were almost a part o’ his blamed 
crippled old soul, I reckon. But bye-m- 
bye, in a month or so, he got amazin’ fat, 
an’ the whimps begun to ooze away. He’d 
sit out in the sun, an’ keep noddin’ that 
old white head. An’ we got to thinkin’ he 
was improvin’. 

“Tt was while Preacher Coleville was 
over fr’m Pine Creek, doin’ the usual 
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spiel, that Ted Asgill butted into the 
meetin’. ‘Boys,’ says he, ‘I been up to 
Jolly’s cabin. The son-of-a-gun made. a 


reel joke, an’ laffed at it, too. He’s a-— 


comin’ around.’ 

“We adjourned o’ course, an’ let Cole- 
ville spit it out alone, while we moseyed 
up to Jolly’s. It was a fact, all right, for 
he said that joke over five times, an’ laffed 
each time. Improvin’? Why, he was a 
new man. Not another cheep did he ever 
cheep, but he’d go limpin’ an’  tappin’ 
around that town, with a grin on his old 
mug, an’ crackin’ funny things at every- 
body. Blind, an’ deef, an’ lame, them did 
not make no difference. He was as funny 
an’ sassy as Bill Nye. The boys ud 
make trumpets o’ their hands, get close to 
his ear, an’ yell. ‘Well, dad, how’s the 
rheumatiz?’ An’ they wouldn’t shout it 
more’n five or six times afore he’d get a 
glimmerin’ o’ what they was drivin’ at, 
an’ he’d smile all over his battered mug 
an’ say, ‘Fine, lads, fine. 
no more’n it did this time last year.’ An’ 
honest? Well, Diog ’ud a picked him for 
a winner, all right. He kept account 0’ 
every meal he et, an’ o’ every drink the 
boys fed him, an’ he’d say, “That’s so 
much I owe you now,’ Jim, or Dick, as the 
case might be. ‘Some day I’m goin’ to 
get well, by miracle or otherwise, an’ pay 
you all heavy odds. I am so.’. Now, ain’t 
that honest? I’d like to see a honester ga- 
loot, pardner. 

“But the best o’ all were Jolly’s piety. 
I ain’t goin’ to chaw over none o’ his ser- 
mons, but he could rattle ’em off, he sure 
could, almost as strong as Coleville. He 
had a wonderful gift o’ gab when he 
wanted to use it, an’ a voice—well, as I’ve 


It don’t hurt 
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o’ a town in Arizony, of which I’ve forgot 
the name,‘but they was mostly full o’ won- 
der workin’s of a healer named Tarr. 
They was pritty raw, but he’d swallowed 
whole. 

“He kept on quotin’ them papers, till, 
just afore winter set in, what comes along 
but some hand-bills, announcin’ the ap- 
pearance o’ this same Tarr in our midst. 
Our weekly run advertisement which was 
monstrqus full o’ big words. One night 
over the faro table, Ted Asgill he read it 
to the bunch, an’ it sure was peachy. I 
disremember exactly, but Tarr called him- 
self the astrologer an’ psychic pa’mist, an’ 
the hypnotic healer; finder o’ mines, giver 
0’ advice, the sure cheese o’ love affairs, 
reader o’ the past an’ future, king 0’ 
magic—black an’ white—an’ hell roarer 
generally. But his long suit were healin’. 
He’d heal anything that ever happened. 
Blind ?—why, they wouldn’t make him 
bat an eye. Deef?—he’d cause ’em to | 
hear a pin drop. Lame?—he’d make a 
stone image walk. He c’u’d come next 
door to raisin’ the dead. That were pritty 
blastpheemyous, so we kind o’ reckoned 
that Tarr’s name were prophetic, an’ we 
ordered a feather bed fr’m the general | 
store down in Goldville.. It come on the 
same stage as brought Tarr. 

“We'd said to ourselves that we mustn’t 
let on to Pop Jolly, or he’d go loco; so, 
though he couldn’t hear nohow, we kind 
o’ took pains to talk about the weather 
when he was around. 

“Professor ‘Tarr was goin’ to give a 
public exhibition: in the faro hall o’ Jim 
Bell’s branch hotel, an’ we sure crowded 
that place. Old Dumphy an’ Mike Ora- 
hood—then that hit the Oro mine up in 


¥ said, it were all o’ him. Just like an ac- Sawtooth an’ are richer’n the State now— 
.- tor’s. He’d a’ made a hell of a hit on the we put ’em outside tendin’ the bonfire an’ | 
os stage, playin’ cripple parts, only he could warmin’ up a good coatin’ o’ tar. ‘If | 


Jolly happens to drift ‘around, keep him 
out,’ was our orders to them. We thought 
we'd let the healer spiel awhile first, gape 
at him, an’ then light in sudden; it’d 
take better. 

“Well, Tarr opened up an’ gassed 
about his powers, an’ prayed a bunch or 
two, and then he says, ‘Ain’t we got no 
cripple. no blind, no dumb, anywheres 
around, so he can show us his powers? 

““*Not a dumb,’ I says. 

then Jolly’s voice pipes up 


4 never tell when his turn come to speak, 
so that might ’a’ handicapped him. 
“We used to laff private, about his get- 
tin ’well, but it didn’t do no harm f’r him 
to think of it, an’ we encouraged the idee. 
Then he got to talkin’ more’n more about — 
miracles, an’ bye-m-bye he dug up some 
old newspapers he had, an’ showed ’em. 
They was two year old ’n’ more, an’ he 
said he remembered *em perfect, havin’ 
had ’em read out loud to him, afore his 
ears went on a strike. ‘They was papers 
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cutside. ‘Let me in,’ he screeches; ‘don’t 
I know who’s there? Ain’t I got eyes in 
my soul? Ain’t he a-callin’ of me? I told 
vou; the miracle’s a-comin’. An’ in he 
butts, tremblin’ afl over, an’ that excited 
he couldn’t walk straight. First off 
he walks slap into the wall, an’ bellers 


f’r some one to lead him up to that pro- 


fessor. Oh, he was plumb loco. 
“Better turn her loose, boys,’ sings 
out Ted Asgill. 
“*Rip her up!’ yells Davidson. 
““Wow! Yow!’ screeches everybody ; 
an’ we starts for that there platform. 
“Darned if I see how he done it, but 
afore we could get our paws on Tarr, there 
was old, blind, deef, lame Pop Jolly up 
there beside the healer, a-wavin’ of his 
crutch, an’ a-whoopin’ that he felt better 
a’ready, an’ to hold our horses a minute. . 
“We backed down, o’ course, an’ rub- 
bered. ‘Great Glory,’ says Sport Ran- 


_dolph to me, ‘that old corpse is standin’ 


like a pine-tree.’ An’ so he were, without 
no sign o’ rheumatiz in his back, no 
more’n I got. 

“Tarr, he begun passin’, and Jolly be- 
gun noddin’ an’ mumblin’, an’ all of a 


sudden, down comes the old man’s foot on 


the floor, sound as a dollar, an’ he begins 
to walk around, shoutin’ ‘hallelujah!’ Then 
we let loose; say, we raised the roof. In- 
dians? I reckon them yells o’ our’n would 
’a’ made any bunch o’ bucks feel pritty 


‘sick. 


“Tarr, he held up his hand, an’ by an’ 
bye he got us quiet. ‘Now,’ says he, ca’m 
as peaches, ‘this poor man can hear as 
well as you can.’ An’ he adds, quite low, 
‘You ain’t deef no more?’ ‘Glory, no!’ 
Jolly yells. An’ then we cut loose ag’in. 


Say, it was the best ever. An’ while we | 


was yellin’, Tarr pats the old man’s arm, 
an’ darnation if them two didn’t shake 
hands. Why, there weren’t a blame thing 


- the matter with Jolly, ’ceptin’ his eyes. 


“ “Fix his eyes,’ yells Jim Bell. An’ we 
all whoops, ‘His eyes, his eyes!’ 

“But Tarr kind of shook his head, sad 
an’ thoughtful. ‘It’s a terrible hard job, 
boys,’ says he, ‘an’ I’m not out here doin’ 
the Samaritan act. I just wanted to get 
you chuck full o’ confidence in my pow- 
ers.’ 

“ ‘Well,.who in hell says you won’t get 


paid?’ savs Sport Randolph. ‘Think this. 


here camp ain’t a-goin’ to back up Jolly? 
What?ll it cost?’ 

““QOne thousand dollars an eye,’ says 
Tarr. ‘I’d like to make it less, but I just 
can’t afford to, it uses up so much psychic 
force,’ he says. 

“Ts that all?’ Davidson calls; ‘why, I 
got that much.’ An’ he chucks his belt on 
to the platform. 

on your life,’ says Randolph. 
“Think you’re goin’ to pull all the good 
luck? I gets my share in this.’ An’ he 
chucks his belt. 

“An’ then Ted Asgill butts in, an’ all 
o’ them gamblers, jawin’ to beat a W. C. 
T. U. club, each one wantin’ to back Jolly, 
believin’ he’d be a mascot when they got 


to playin’ faro ag’in. But while they 


talked, ‘Tarr gathered in the belts, an’ then 
he touched Jolly’s eyes, an’ that old beg- 
gar comes marchin’ down amongst us, as 
sound an’ as whole an’ as complete as 


or me. 


“Yell? Wow! We put him up on our 
shoulders an’ whooped her up_ through 
that town, an’ gathered in Tarr, an’ put 
iuim on our shoulders, an’ whooped her up 
some more. You might ’a’ thought it 
were Fourth o’ July or Christmas, to ’a’ 
seen us. But when we got cooled down, 
Tarr goes back to his platform, an’ may- 
be we didn’t scrap some to get a chance at 
him! 

“Davidson wanted to know where some 


girl by the name o’ Laury was hangin’ 


out; an’ Asgill wanted to know how t’ 
hold liquor without getin’ drunk. Harbath 
wanted to know where to find a mine, an’ 
so did most everybody else, when they 
wunst got next to that idee. I remember 
Scout Macdonald askin’ where in Sam his 
son was; an’ Tarr says somethin’ “bout 
his bein’ in unpleasant quarters just then, 
but he’d pull through safe. An’ Mac leis 
out a joyous whoop; for it seems that that 
son was scalped up in the Bad Lands, an’ 
Mac feared worse news *n what he got. 
But mostly, if it wasn’t mines, it was a 
woman. I was after both myself, an’ he 
satisfied me considerable. 

“Tt took Professor Tarr most all night 
to meet the demands o’ the curious, but 
along towards mornin’ he shut up shop, 
havin’ gathered in about all the loose dust 
there were in that there camp. An’ we 
all goes home, feelin’ pritty joyous an’ 
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confident, for that there healin’ o’ Jolly 
couldn’t be got around nohow, an’ a man 
who c’u’d do that, c’u’d be depended upon 
to state facts. Ain’t that reasonable? 
Ain’t it, stranger? 

“T don’t know how the other boys felt 
about it, but I sure had peaceful dreams, 
an’ I woke up a-grinnin’. Come to recol- 
lect, it seemed monstrous improbable, so 
I climbs into my pants an’ drills out to 
find Pop Jolly. A sight o’ him, whole 
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an’ happy, I figured would restore my 
confidenke. 
“There was others with the same idee, 
but there weren’t no Jolly. An’ when we . 
come to size things up, there weren’t no 
Tarr. An’ when we looked around some 
more, Swede Petersen tells us he swapped 
off two o’ his bronchs for some o’ the 
professor’s knowledge. An’ then we took 
a tumble, an’ saddled up. But them two 
dead beats was out o’ our jurisdiction.” 


A MODERN PHILOSOPHY 


BY JOHN A. HENSHALL 


Dame Fate! 


If by some frenzied chance, 


Some. strange, unheard-of circumstance, 
You’d smile on us today: 
Methinks in one-short fevered trance 
We’d rush Life’s game, because the chance 
Ts all we’ve got to play. 

_ And then, the mad, delirious dance 
We cannot have alway. 


Ah, prim precisian, you may purse 
Your lips and scorn to heed, 

And ye who lose may rave and curse 
The findings of your creed: | 

’Tis no avail, O fickle Fate, 

Sole monarch of our daily state, 

We naught but sightless puppets are 
Who crave your favors from afar, 

And, when we get them, find that they 
Like Dead Sea apples mould away. 
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THE DIVINE PROGRAM 


BY C. T. RUSSELL 


PASTOR BROOKLYN TABERNACLE 


Pastor Russell of the Brooklyn Tabernacle gives us this month a continuation of 
the announced twelve months of contributions to the Overland Monthly. This 
magazine is an open forum, and, as such, has published articles from brilliant ag- 
nostics, Hindoo scholars, Catholic priests and laymen, and the Protestant clergy, 
but it has been rarely fortunate in securing so able an exponent of the Christian’s 
creed as Pastor Russell. Mr. Russell writes of the creed, of cowrse, as he under- 
stands it, and it.is likely that we will publish shortly articles by men of opposing 
ideas, who will therein contest the version he professes——THE EDITOR. 


ll. WHY A MYSTERY? 


AVING SEEN in the 
light of reason that 
we have a_ personal 
Creator, infinite in 
wisdom, justice, love 
power, and hav- 
ing claimed that the 
Bible is the Revela- 
tion of the Divine Purpose, the question 
properly arises: Why 1s it, to so large a 
degree, a Book of parables, symbolisms 
and dark sayings? Why is it not so open 
and clear that the way-faring man need 
not err therein? Why is it that Doctors 
of Divinity find it perplexing, mysterious, 
incomprehensible? What excuse can be 
offered for mysteries in connection with a 
subject in which all should be interested ? 
The answer to these questions opens the 
outer door to the temple of truth, to a 
proper appreciation of the Bible as_ the 
Word of God. And we note at the begin- 
ning that the Bible most distinctly de- 
clares itself to be a Book of Mysteries. The 
four Gospels of the New Testament, sup- 
posed to be the simplest and plainest por- 
tion of the Book, mainly records of our 
Lord’s deeds and words, declare, in har- 
mony with the Prophecies, that the Great 
Teacher himself delivered his message in 


parables and dark sayings, and _ that 
“Without a parable spake he not unto the 
people,” that “Hearing they might hear 
and not understand; and seeing, they 
might see and not _perceive.”—Matt. 
13:14. 

Wherever we go, whether in heathen or 
in civilized lands, we find the most intelli- 
gent people associating themselves in 
various secret societies. ‘They do indeed 
make prominent certain general objects, 
which these societies profess to serve—but - 
more than this, the public are not to know. 
Their secrets are carefully guarded by 
grips and signs and pass-words and vows. 
There is a reason for this secrecy, too. It 
is to prevent the methods and operations 
of the societies becoming known to those 
not in sympathy with. them, who might 
seek to frustrate them. What’ shall we say 
if we find that our Creator, for similar 
reasons, has kept secrets from alienated 
mankind many of his purposes? And 
would it seem strange if we should find 
that those in fullest harmony with their 
Maker should proportionately be granted 
a knowledge of the Divine purposes hidden 
from others? We hold that these are the 
facts—that the Bible so declares. 

In a word, from the Scriptural stand- 
point, Jehovah Cod was the organizer of 
the most remarkable secret society known 
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to men up to the present time! The Jewish 
Church was a kind of Junior Order and 
prepared the way for the Gospel Church, 
which for nearly nineteen centuries has 
constituted the great Divine 
Society. True, there are many nominally 
associated who are hypocrites and who 
have neither part nor lot in the Society, 
its privileges, its blessings and its secrets. 
-Then there are others who have taken the 
first step or degree, and who are thus priv- 
. ileged to know the merest rudiments of the 
Divine Purpose. Others have taken the 
second and subsequent degrees, and have 
grown in grace and knowledge, having 
become wise with the wisdom which com- 
eth from above. Let us prove from the 
Bible that there are such secrets of’ the 
Divine Purpose, and that they are re- 
vealed to some and not. possible to be un- 
derstood by others. Do not the Scriptures 
declare that “The secret of the Lord is 


with them that reverence him, and he will — 


show them his covenant ?”—Psa. 25-14. 
Did not St. Paul declare: “The mystery 
hid from all ages and generations is now 
made manifest to his saints?” (Col. 1:26.) 
Note well that this mystery is not made 
known to the world, but unto the saints 
—and in proportion as they are saintly. 
Note again that our Redeemer, addressing 
the Father, said, ‘‘I thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of Heaven and earth, because thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes ; 
good in thy sight.” (Matt. 11:25-26.) 
Hearken to his words again when asked of 
his disciples why he spoke to the people in 
parables and dark sayings; he responded, 
“Unto you it is given to know the mystery 
of the Kingdom of God; but unto them 
that are without, all these things are done 
in parables: that seeing they may see and 
not perceive; and hearing they may hear, 
and not understand.”-——Mark 4:11-12. 
There is one prominent difference be- 
tween the operation of the Lord’s Secret 
Society and the worldly ones. The latter 
have great difficulty in preserving their 
secrets, while the former has no diffi- 
culty. While the Lord’s people are advised 
not to cast their pearls of knowledge before 
the swinish, it is not because the latter 
might understand and thwart the Divine 
Purposes or reveal the Divine Secret, but, 


Secret 


viously foretold by the Prophet 


even so, Father, for so it seemed 
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as he expressed it, “Lest they turn again 
and rend you.” Otherwise God’s people - 
may tell anything and everything they 
please, to the extent of their knowledge, 
respecting. the Divine Mysteries, but the 
while should know that none can under- 
stand these mysteries except the initiated 
—the spirit begotten. Mark the Apostle’s 
clear expression on this subject: “The 
natural man receiveth not the things of 


_the spirit of God, for they are foolishness 


unto him; neither can he know them, be- 
cause they are spiritually discerned.” “We 


speak wisdom among them that are per- 


fect; yet not the wisdom of this world. 
* + * We speak the wisdom of God in a 
mystery, even the hidden wisdom, which 
God ordained before the world unto our 
glory. * * * God hath revealed them un- 
to us by his spirit: for the spirit searcheth 
all things, yea, the deep things of God.” 
—1 Cor. 2:6, 7, 10, 14. 

Proceeding, the Apostle shows the neces- 
sity for this secretiveness as respects the 
Divine Purpose—shows that if it were 
generally known amongst men, the Divine 
program would at _ times be interfered 
with. He tells us that none of the princes 
or prominent ones of the world understand 
this wisdom of God—for had they known 
it, they would not have crucified the Lord 
of glory. It is with them, as it was pre- 
Isaiah 
(64:4). “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man, 
the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him. But God hath re- 
vealed them unto us by his spirit. * * * 
We have received, not the spirit of the 
world, but the spirit which is of God; 
that we might know the things that are 
freely given to us of God. Which things 
also we speak, not.in the words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the holy 
spirit teacheth.”—1. Cor. 2:8-13._ 

We shall assume that we have estab- 
lished our point; that there is a mystery 
connected with the Divine purpose, and 


that it can be understood only in propor- 


tion as any shall come into harmony with 
God, and is understood completely only 
by the spirit-begotten and fully developed 
saints of God. We may proceed to show 
from the Bible additionally that the Reve- 
lation of this mysterv, even to the “saints” 

was to be a gradual one, whereby the mys- 
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teries, the secrets, would become “meat in 


due season to the Household of Faith.” 


(Matt. 24-45.) For instance, our Lord 
at his first advent declared to his follow- 
ers: “I have many things to say unto vou, 
but ye cannot bear them now.” (John 
16-12.) In the same connection he prom- 
ised that in the future, as due, these still 
hidden things would be gradually revealed 
according to the necessities of his follow- 


ers. A full knowledge of the mystery of. 


the Lord was not promised until the end 
of this Gospel Age, when, under the 
sounding of the seventh symbolical trum- 
pet, “‘the mystery of God shall be finished,” 
which he hath kept secret from the foun- 
dation of the world.”—Rev. 10:7; Rom. 
16 325. 

Our Lord pointed to this culmination 
of knowledge, when he said to his follow- 
ers that in the future the holy spirit 
“should show them things to come.” (John 
16:13.) - It is in full harmony with this 
that special visions and revelations were 
given to St. Paul, not for the benefit of 
himself alone, but for the blessing and 
encouragement and assistance of all the 
members of the Church of Christ, God’s 
Secret Society. For although the Apostle 
tells us that he was forbidden to make 
known the secret things revealed to him, 
nevertheless by Divine intention the know- 
ledge given to him greatly illuminated his 
writings and made them specially helpful 
to the saints throughout the Age. And 
St. Paul’s writings, be it remembered, con- 
stitute more than one-half of the New Tes- 
tament. ‘Thus did God provide a store- 
house of spiritual food, to be gradually 
dispensed to the Household of Faith 
throughout the age, as “meat in due sea- 
son’=—dispensed by the holy spirit. We 
remember, furthermore, that the Law and 


Prophecies given to typical Israel were . 


clothed in figurative, symbolical language, 
and these also constituted “meat” for the 
Household of Faith, the understanding 
and appropriation of which would be: pos- 
sessed gradually, as the holy spirit would 
guide them and grant thesnecessary en- 
lightenment, that the spirit-begotten ones 
might understand “the deep things of 
God.” Moreover, the writings of St. Paul 
constitute a key to the understanding of 
the many features of the typical Law 
Covenant. 


This principle of keeping secret the 
Divine purpose, yet providing a key to its 
understanding, which would unlock it in 
due time, reminds us of the time-locks now 
in common use for the protection of the 
treasures of our banks. The combination 
will not operate until the due time has 
been reached, and then it will yield only 
to those who have the combination, and 
who will use it. | 

As an illustration in point, note 
the statement of Daniel’s experience and 
the Divine message to him. The Prophet 
had been given a vision and a part of it 
had been interpreted to’ him, but the re- 
mainder perplexed him. He plead with 
the Lord,-he tells us, with fasting and 
prayer for weeks, and then obtained a 
further interpretation of a portion of it, 
but was told respecting the remainder, “Go - 
thy way, Daniel: for the words are closed 
up and sealed till the time of the end (in 
the time of the end of the present order 
of things.) Many shall run to and from 
(by steam and electric power), and know- 
ledge shall be increased (through compul- 
sory education.) And then the wise (with 
heavenly wisdom) shall understand.” 
(Dan. 12:4, 9-10.) As a further illus- 
tration remember our Redeemer’s words 
to the disciples when they asked at his 


‘first advent, “Wilt thou at this time re- 


store again the kingdom of Israel?” he 
answered and said unto them, “It is not 
for you to know ‘the times or seasons, 
which the Father hath put in his own 
power.” Acts 1:6,7.) “Of that day and 
hour knoweth no man, no, not even the 
angels of heaven, neither the Son, but 
my Father only.” (Matt. 24:36. There 
is nothing here to intimate that the Son 
would never know the time, nor that: the 
angels in heaven would never know the 
time, nor that men would never know the 
time; but merely that the time for the 
knowledge was not yet due. It was still 
in the Father’s hands, unrevealed even 
to the Son. | 
Another illustration of this fact that 
there are great secrets connected with our 


subject—the Divine Program—is shown ~ 


in the Book of Revelation. That Book it- 
self is full of signs and symbols, evidently 
designed to barricade its mysteries from 
all except a certain class, the saints, and 
from them, also until the time was due 
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for the secrets to be revealed. Note the 
words, ‘‘Blessed is he that readeth, and 
they that hear (understand) the words of 
this Prophecy.” (Rev. 1:3.) The very 
reading of it will bring a blessing, and, 
_as its mysteries gradually dissolve, the un- 
derstanding thereof will bring still addi- 
~ tional.blessing. Note again in the intro- 
duction.of the Book the statement of its 
mysterious and symbolic character. Its 
name, Revelation, signifies the uncover- 
ing, and implies something hidden. The 
opening sentence is, “The Revelation of 
Jesus Christ, which God gave unto him to 
show unto his servants, even the things 
which must shortly come to pass: and he 
sent and signified it (revealed it in sym- 
bolic form) by his messenger.”—Rev. 1-1. 

We close this testimony respecting the 
mystery, the secret enshrouding the Divine 
purpose, with the account of Revelation, 
Fifth Chapter. Here a beautiful symbol- 
ism represents our Creator, Jehovah, upon 


his Throne of Glory, holding in his hand’ 


a scroll of manuscript, written within and 
on the outside, and sealed with seven seals. 
That scroll pictured the Divine Purpose 
respecting our race. Not a seal had yet 
been broken. ‘This confirms our 
deemer’s words that the Father had kept 
all things pertaining to his Divine Pur- 
pose in his own hands or power. Then we 
note the proclamation made throughout 
heaven: “Who is worthy to be granted the 
custody of the scroll, to open its seals, to 
know its mysteries, ‘and to be entrusted 
with the honor of carrying them to com- 
pletion?” A hush prevailed—silence in 
heaven! Apparently none was found 
worthy of so high an honor as to interpret 
and execute the Divine Purpose. ‘The 
Revelator John says, “I wept much.” He 
had great grief that the wise and gracious 
Program of the Almighty must remain 
sealed and unfulfilled, because no compe- 
tent agent was to be found. 

But the scene changed. An _ angel 
touching the Revelator, said: “Weep not; 
behold, the Lion of the tribe of Judah 
hath prevailed to open the scroll, by loos- 
the seals thereof.” St. ‘John wiped 
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his tears and looked again. A fresh sym- 
bolic picture met his eye. He beheld a 
lamb as it had been slain, to whom the 
scroll was entrusted, and he heard in sym- 
bol the united voice of the heavenly host 
declaring the Will of God, “Thou art wor- 
thy to take the scroll and to open the seals 
thereof.” Here we see, then, that great 
and honorable as our Redeemer had been 
before he left the glory which he had with 
the Father before the world was, he had 
not then proven himself worthy of this 
great glory and service, represented by 
the giving to him of the scroll of the 
Divine Purpose, with authority and power 
to carry the same to completion. Nor did 
he reach this climax during his earthly 
ministry. It was after he had finished 
the Sacrifice, after he had died on Cal- 
vary as the Lamb of God, after he had 
ascended to heaven. Then he was highly 
exalted. In the Apostle’s language, he 
was “Given a name above every name, that 
at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow, of things in heaven and things in 
earth. and every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord.”——Phil. 2-9, 10, 
11. 

Then all the heavenly host hailed him, 
as he was entrusted with the execution of 
the Divine Program, “Worthy the Lamb.” 
But he had not yet executed the Divine 
Purpose, which was still immature, unde- 
veloped. He had, however, begun the exe- 
cution of it in the organization of his 
Church. At Pentecost he sent forth the 
begetting spirit, which since has repre- 
sented him in the world, and through it he 
has begotten to newness of nature’ the 
faithful, consecrated believers throughout 
this Age. Soon this church, which is 
calied the Mystery of God, shall have been 
finished—when the last member = shall 
have been accepted, chiseled, polished and 
made ready for association with himself, 
as the Bride, the Lamb’s Wife, and Joint- 
Heirs in the Kingdom, which Kingdom, 


_by the grace of God, will bless all the fam- 


ilies of the earth, by a release from the 


powers of Sin and Death, whieh now hold 


it in slavery. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE AS THE AGENT 
OF CIVILIZATION 


CALIFORNIA AND GOOD ROADS 


BY WILL BARRY 


All California, and in fact the entire country, is interested in the big question of 
good roads. The Overland Monthly has continuously exploited ‘the betterment of 
the roads in California, and, while the highways are not the worst in the land, they 
leave much to be desired. The present Governor, Mr. Gillett, in his message to the 
legislature of the Golden State, now in session, lays particular stress on the neces- 
sity of good roads, and, in pursuance of the idea of the Executive, a bill has been 
introduced providing for the expenditure of eighteen millions of dollars in high- 
way betterments. This is but a beginning, and in time California will have a sys- 
tem of vehicular intercommunication that will be one of the very best in the land. 
Mr. Barry, wm this issue of the Overland Monthly, shows the relation of the auto- 
mobile, the pleasure vehicle of the rich and the convenience of the middle class, in 
upbuilding outlying and hitherto unknown districts, and compelling the building of | 


better highways. Mr. Barry will contribute other articles to the Overland 
Monthly in forthcoming numbers.—THE EDITOR. 


SHE OLD ORDER of 
things changeth—giv- 
ing place to new,” is 
an expression mould- 
ed by the mind of 
man many years ago. 
There was a_ time 
when ‘roads were un- 
known, and even a passable trail was a 
luxury. Men have spent years of careful 
study and countless hundreds of dollars 


\ 


on highways and byways, but the motor | 


car has been the greatest incentive possi- 
ble to the establishment of good roads. 
City streets may improve with growth of 
population and business, dependent in 
many cases, however, on the private sub- 
scription of merchants or municipal or- 
ganizations. The progressive citizen is 
keen on having his town make a good ap- 
pearance, but when it comes 40 extending 
that benefit outside of city limits, his en- 
ergy goes on the wane. The advent of the 


automobile has really had a more far- 
. reaching effect in .the way of road build- 


ing than most people imagine. It is true, 
perhaps, that railroads open up many new 
lines of industry—particularly in unset- 
tled country. This does not necessarily 
mean the improvement of surrounding 
roads other than those directly connected 
with stations. The route of a machine is 
not bounded by limitations, and one can 
reach points in a motor car which are ab- 
solutely inaccessible by any other means. 
With the rapid growth of the automobile 
business comes a reformation of all high- 
wavs. The two are so inseparably allied 
that one is really a boon to the other. It 
is little short of a revelation to find your- 
self traversing about five times as much 
ground as formerly, with about ten times 
as much comfort. Time is money to most 
people, and minutes are sometimes very 
precious. How much depends, then, on 
rapid transportation tothe man whose 
daily life is simply flooded with a thou- 
sand.and one things that must be accom- 
plished in a limited time. The automo- 
bile in its childish days was considered 
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more as a pleasure-giving vehicle, but to- 
day it is a necessity, and now holds the 
front rank in a man’s most important be- 
longings; it is almost one of the family. 
Machines are now used for many practical 
purposes, and to a great extent for pleas- 
ure touring. The people who devote their 
time to touring-usually buy cars that are 
suited to that purpose, and, in most cases, 
these are well-built, high-powered 
machines; consequently one has to pay a 
higher price for that, type. 

‘About the first thing that looms up be- 
fore the tourist is the road over which he is 
to travel; if it be in very bad condition 
much of- his anticipated pleasure will be 
marred ; to say nothing of wear and tear on 
tires and the machine. How much enjoy- 
ment can be derived if the trip necessi- 
tates traversing a poor road? He is sim- 


ply the victim of a continuous series of 


drive to a neighboring town in a motor car 
than wait for a crowded train or trolley. 

San Francisco, partaking somewhat of 
Roman topography, in the way of hills, is 
not ideally constituted for fine boulevards. 
This does not hold true, however, of the 
adjacent country, which seems most ap- 
propriate not only from a good road stand- 


point, but whose attractions are really ac- - 


centuated by the splendid scenic  sur- 
roundings. How many of the best high- 
ways in America are lined with as wonder- 
ful scenery as those of California? Many 
of the most attractive spots are not 
reached simply owing to the fact that the 
route is too strenuous, or perhaps impas- 
sable, and the man of to-day is most in- 
terested in the places where he can go in 
his machine; hence to this modern method 
of transportation we must look for assist- 
ance in the development of roads. 


THE SAND ROAD THAT WAS A DIS- 
GRACE. 


BALBOA BOULEVARD, 


bumps with an unpleasant chuck-hole 
now and then to add to the discomfort. 
Nothing can detract from the pleasure of 
motoring more than that constant un- 
steadiness so often found on suburban 
roads. Expenditures on road _ building 
might appear to be superfluous and expen- 
sive; however, when it is considered that 
this outlay will lessen tire and repair 
bills later on, and add so materially to 
personal comfort, a deeper appreciation 
will be held for good highways. It is only 
natural, then, that the motor car has been 
and is the greatest factor in road build- 
ing. Jt has brought about closer alliances 
of cities; for it is much more desirable to 


THE STEAM ROLLER AT WORK. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Cleveland is the greatest automobile city 
in America. There are 
actual use. ‘This is conclusive evidence 
that motor cars are conducive to good 
roads. On the Dover Road, the road is 
paved for many miles, and on the East 
and West Lake Boulevards there are 
splendidly constructed driveways. These 


improvements are lasting, and it is only 


a question of a few years until they will 


extend many miles more; the time is not 


far distant when one can drive with the 
utmost comfort from Cleveland to Niagara 
Falls. . 

Once it would have seemed almost 
ridiculous to think of motoring across the 


5,110 machines in - 
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continent, where in some places railroads 
find difficulty in keeping up_ schedule 
time. As years go on, however, and 


machines become more perfect in mechan- . 


ism, it is safe to presume that each State 
will build its own highways, and New 
York will probably be a terminus for one 
of our boulevards. 

In illustration, a small example of 
what can be done in the way of road 
building is the Balboa Boulevard. For- 
merly this consisted principally of fields 
and sand hills. A drive over this section 
meant two and one-half hours, or good- 
ness knows how much longer, during 
which time one encountered hills of dust 
in summer and fields of mud in winter, 
and until quite recently large stretches of 
impassable sand; the - latter condition, 
however, has been satisfactorily overcome. 
This is only a beginning, and pleasure- 


THE FINISHED ROADWAY. 


ally was not rushing. Since more atten- 
tion has been directed to the highways in 
that region and the autoist’s path is not 
strewn with its former multiplicity of dis- 
comforts, there is a perceptible increase in 
the number of machines that take that 
trip. A larger patronage has consequently 
emanated from this increased travel; 
hence, hotels all along the line are grow- 
ing alive to the fact that the auto-man is 
well worth while. ‘This condition is ap- 
plicable not only to this particular section, 
but to the entire State. Where there was 
formerly one forlorn shack in a village or 
small town doing business on the cold 
lunch plan, you now see three or four 
first-class hotels, with modern conven- 
iences and comfortable accommodations. 
These hotels must have supplies, and the 
neighboring towns are es put in- 
to use. 


SURFACING THE BOULEVARD. 


BALBOA BOULEVARD, SAN FRANCISCO. 


touring is increasing every year to Mon- 
terey and Santa. Cruz; and each season 
brings more foreibly before the public the 
necessity for better highways in these sec- 
tions. What really excellent drives they 
would make, not merely as to smooth 
roads, but accentuated by every beauty of 
nature that adds so materially to the fas- 
cination of country driving. 

Lake County, one of the most pictur- 
esque portions of California, has hitherto 
been practically unknown. Those who 
wished to avail themselves of its secluded 
byways and lakes did so by tedious staging 
over roundabout roads or the still more 
tiresome horseback method. Hotels were 
not well patronized, and business gener- 


It is no secret that the average farmer 
has more or less antipathy for the motor- 
ist, and he is not inclined to rush with 
open arms to greet one when he might hap- 
pen to cross his path. If the encounter 
is on a byway, and his team is in the lead, 
he usually makes a strenuous effort to 
keep first place, or as far as possible ad- 
here to the colored man’s advice to “keep 
in de middle of de road.” Little does he 
realize what a benefactor he has in this 


.seeming intruder, for anything that is 


conducive to the betterment of roads is 
most assuredly a veritable blessing to 
these tillers of the earth, upon whose un- 
tiring labors so much of the development 
of our country depends. It is not an exag- 
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geration to say that many acres of arable 
land; in fact, some of the original land 
(Mexican) grants lie in their primeval 
state, due principally to lack of accessi- 
bility to railroads. (Even if this land 
was farmed, the question of transporta- 
tion at moderate prices would be a vital 
one. ) 

A farm may be very fertile—if this 
land is situated in an isolated region, 
where is there any chance to dispose of 
products? If it requires hours, perhaps 
days, to convey perishable articles to a 
railroad, the margin of profit must neces- 
sarily be small. The farmer’s interest 


really lies along the same line as those 


‘not flourishing simply because 


24° 


been one of great importance 
Many industries are 
freight 
rates on steam lines are so exorbitant ship- 
pers cannot reap even a small profit on 
their products. With such a_ state of 
affairs, land not adjacent to railroads must 
be left to the mercy of neglect, and be 
valueless, as it were, to.the owner. Unde- 
veloped land, that is, land not sub-divided 
nor easily accessible, may be obtained at 
a very low figure. Just the minute roads 
are constructed and transportation facili- 
ties installed, the price advances and im- 
provements of every natute are made. 
Eventually, this one-time wilderness grows 


always 
with agriculturists. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


of the motorist as far as good highways 
are concerned. ‘There are frequent in- 
stances where machines are used to the 
best advantage for these very purposes. 
The farmer does not have to start on his 
otherwise weary journey until late, thus 
giving him several hours of additional 
rest. The distance is covered in much less 
time, and the cargo is landed in better 
condition. 

The question of transportation has 


THE STRETCH BESIDE THE CAR TRACKS. 
PAYNESVILLE ROAD, BUILT BY THE AUTOMOBILE CLUB. 


CLEVELAND- 


Photo C. M. Black. 


to be a village or town. The same rule 
may be applied to summer resorts with re- 
gard to distances. Those located in 
the very mountainous regions are not 
as well patronized as the more easily ac- 
cessible ones, for the reason that many 
people, particularly business men, cannot 
spare the time necessary to make such a 
trip. The busy man whose vacation is 
limited, perhaps, to a week-end trip, does 
not figure on putting in most of his time 
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en route. If there is a resort within motor- 
ing distance, it is so much easier to drive 
there, probably in a few hours, giving him 
much more time for actual rest and re- 
cuperation. 

Our own Yosemite Valley is an example 
of what transportation can do for its sur- 
rounding section. The wonders of this 
world-famous spot were just as beautiful 
ten years ago as they are to-day. Visitors 
in those days, however, were not very 
plentiful; since the completion of the 


Yosemite Valley Railroad, a vastly greater. 


number of people have availed themselves 


the unlucky machine is subjected to all 
sorts of criticism, and they are pessimistic 
enough to pronounce its doom then and 
there. No allowance is made for the con- 
dition of the road over which this car 
was running—not a thought is given to 
the difficulties the motorist was encounter- 
ing. Accidents are due in many instances. 
to poorly constructed highways, and_ the 
censure in such cases should be placed 


where it justly belongs. Motorists obliged 


to drive on unstable highways not only 
run the risk of seriously wrecking the car, 
but jeopardize their own lives as well. 


CLEVELAND TO PAYNESVILLE ROAD, BUILT BY THE AUTOMOBILE CLUB. 


SHOWING THE THOROUGH MANNER IN WHICH THE ROAD WAS LAID. 
Photo C. M. Black. 


of this place, due solely to the fact that 
the journey is made now in considerably 
less time. 

The building and maintaining of good 
roads is essential and absolutely indis- 
pensable to the commercial world. Un- 
‘ortunately, there are still certain persons 
who have not awakened to the benefits of 
the motor age. When they #ead a news- 
paper account of an automobile accident. 


Substantially constructed roads are an ab- 
solute requirement for the protection of 
human life. 

The motor car has been and is a pro- 
gressive competitor in the endurance race 
of modern transportation, and has won 
the well-earned victory. It is king of the 
highway, and as king, has decreed the 
building and maintaining of good roads 


at all times. Long live King Motor! 
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A PLEA FOR THE HOME’ GARDEN 


BY VIVIAN GARLAND 


It is the intention of the Overland Monthly to publish in each subsequent issue 
timely and practtcal articles on the art of gardening by expert horticulturists. 


—THE EDITOR. 


IS NOT alone the 

native-born 
Californian who be- 
lieves that the Golden 
State is the garden of 
the world. ‘The visi- 
tor who lingers with- 
in our gates, who 
comes from other climes with an eye for 
either curiosity or investment is likewise 
soon convinced of the truth of the state- 
ment. Here in this Western country, with 
all its wealth of climate and natural re- 
sources, is the spot for the ideal home. 
Whatever, then, will lead to the better- 
ment of our home life is sought after 
eagerly as a matter of course. In the 
cities of California, of course, life is quite 
as strenuous as elsewhere, and conditions 
are just as exacting. Upon people gen- 
erally, as the years go on, is the desire 
created for the ownership of a home, “be 
at ever so humble”—a home of the owner’s 
making. Gradually is there being devel- 
oped a condition of higher ideals for home 
building and home surroundings. It is 
of these surroundings that I am here 
concerned, and upon which I would touch 
in something of a general manner. 

The better part of one’s nature is 
aroused by Nature. That statement, 
tritely put as it is, is acknowledged, I 
think, by every one. To the resident re- 
moved from the city’s bustle and turmoil, 
the home-made garden is full of appeal. 
It may be the one thing to draw the mem- 
bers of a family with a common inter- 
est. In its strange fascination the weary 
worker finds surcease from the stress of 
the day’s battle. It is a tonic as effica- 
cious as a gross of liver pills. 


It is an’ 


admirable antidote for the worries and ir- 
ritations of the long business day. And 
I know from the personal experience that 
the city worker returning to his suburban 
home at night will find a stroll among 


his pet plants and blossoms before the 


evening meal quite as good in its way as 
a turn at a pair of Indian clubs. 3 

There is no question, too, that in gar- 
den-making we find as powerful a factor 
in the development of character as there 
exists. 1 mean, of course, the garden- 
making that is done with a heart and a 
will for the joy.of the thing. There is » 
no gainsaying the effect of environment, 
and the home garden exerts its influence — 
quite as strongly and perceptibly as any 
influence of the home. The child thet 
romps in the back yard made beautiful 
through the magic of Nature is going to 
be the better for it, and the influence 
of that environment is going to be marked 
upon that child’s character just as surely 
as the sun climbs to the Eastern heavens 


every morn. But philosophizing of this 


kind might go on endlessly; the self-evi- 
dent fact remains that there is a crying 
need for garden building in the small 
homes of California. And the financial 
outlay is next to nothing, while the gains 
in all directions are prodigious. 
Proprietorship is a great incentive, and 
the boy or girl that has a mere patch of 
ground to hold and possess for his or 
her own is going to know genuine joys. 
Give a child a small piece of ground for 
the care of which he is held responsible. 
Let the success or failure of his garden 
remain entirely with him. Once inter- 
ested you will find that the daily regular 
care of his little patch of ground will ex- 
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ert a remarkable influence upon all his 
habits and actions. The little garden will 
prove a wonderful adjunct in child-train- 
ing. It makes for self-reliance and accu- 
racy. And the garden is the place for the 
child to grasp something of the value of 
life. In this garden of his is inculcated 
the lesson of evolution. Under his watch- 
ful care he perceives the seed sprout and 
develop. He observes the tender plant 
strive against the elements; he notes the 
effect of sun and shade, ‘of wind and 
rain. He grows, too, to have a certain 
respect for this life expression; an atti- 
tude against the mutilation and destruc- 
tion of Nature’s plant life is engendered 
by the plants he fathers. 

Give your child a patch of your garden 
suitable to him and his age. And be 
sure to let him assume complete responsi- 
bility for his charge. Let it be his own 
discovery that scale allowed to remain on 
a single leaf will, before a short space of 
time, spread to the whole patch. Blight 
and aphis mean the ruination of an entire 
rose garden. It is thoroughness and the 
watchful eve that is demanded of the 
child, and from the careful digging and 
sowing of the seed in the spring to the 
husbandry of the seed in autumn will the 
child learn all the wonder lessons of 
Nature without assistance as the days un- 


| fold with their fresh lessons and new ex- 


periences. 
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And this garden of his will pay in the 
fullest degree, not only in point of health, 
physical development, and character build- 


ing, but in a high type of enjoyment. The 


study of leaves and their wonderful con- 
struction, of flowers and their marvelous 
color blendings—all the multitudinous de- 
tails of plant life will make a never-end- 


ing source of pleasure and profit for the . 


Jittle gardener. 

Now the month of March is upon us— 
a most propitious time for the starting of 
a garden. Now may one plant sweet peas, 
vines, border plants, seéds of annual and 
perennial flowering plants, and roses and 
such-like flowers. ” And, too, March is an 
excellent month for the planting of all 
permanent plants. Why not start now? 
Clear off that strip of back-yard covered 
with soap-boxes and kindling, and let the 
little man or woman of the family be 
a boss gardener. You cannot imagine the 
pleasure that will come to you all in the 


‘doing of it. 


Blessed with the most glorious climate 
on earth,:and a soil of wonderful fer- 
tility, let us make an effort to enjoy, and 


give others the chance to enjoy, the glories 


of Mother Nature. And they can _ be 
found in that little back-yard, when it is 
transformed into a miniature flower-and 
vegetable-garden, quite as thoroughly, if 
not more so, than in a great business-like 


nursery. 
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The great desert regions of America are 
full of interest to any one who is at all 


observant. Books have been published on 


this subject that are full of entrancing in- 
terest. George Wharton James has two 


volumes that make the desert teem with * 


living interest. 
Mrs. Strobridge, of the Artemisa Press 


of Los Angeles, has written a monograph 


on the same subject that is as full of 
music and themes as a Wagner opera. Wm. 
Hornaday is the latest to add to the bib- 
liography of the land of waste sands and 
painted rocks, spiked cactus and the rat- 
tlesnake, a three hundred and sixty page 
book. 

It is splendidly written and illustrated, 
and there are, besides the usual half-tone 
and pen sketch, a goodly number of fine 
colored engravings that give one a splen- 
did idea of the beautiful tints of the great 
waste lands of the Southwest. 

Mr. Hornaday is a facile writer, and his 
descriptive work is some of the best that 
has come to hand for a long time. The 
book is made up in the usual splendid 
style of the Scribners, and is an addition 
to any library. | 

Scribner & Sons, New York, 


“Qupid and the Surgeon” is a prose 
skit by Henry Lee Meader, and it is well 
put up in two colors: a sort of subdued 


red for the illustrations and good old black 


ink for the type. The illustrations are by 
Pal, and they are excellent. Mr. Meader’s 
text is as good as the illustrations. It is 
difficult to describe such a book because it 
would be wrong to classify much of Mr. 
Meader’s wisdom as wit. The book is rec- 
ommended to the young persons who take 
themselves seriously, and to the aged man 


who has suddenly developed an all-con- 
suming affection of the platonic variety for 
his neighbor’s wife, or some other affinity. 
In fact, I would recommend this booklet 
of advice by a most skillful surgeon, 
Cupid, quite generally because of the many 
good things it contains. It is light and . 
airv, sarcastic and witty, wise and timely. 
Henry Altemus, Philadelphia. 


“The Tragedy of Man,” by Imre Ma- 
dach, is a translation by William N. Loew. 
It is a pity that this tragedy, if such it 
may be called, cannot be read in the Hun- 
garian language. ‘The translation is un- 
doubtedly well done, as we may easily 
judge by reading the preface by Mr. Loew, 
and this is written by a scholar. 

The story that is told in the “Tragedy 
of Man” may .only be very lightly touched 
upon in this critique, for it is as long as 
creation. It is the story of the struggles 
of man from the beginning of time. It 


really deals in man’s constant hopes and 


constant disillusionment. It is the cry 
of the would-be philosopher, who thinks 
like a woman and who insists on mixing 
the concrete deduction with the abstract, 
the personal with thé impersonal, the sel- 
fish with the unselfish. It is manifestly 


» impossible for such to arrive at any sort of 


result. The whole burden of the “Tragedy 
of Man,” all of-its high-sounding and som- 
bre sonorous phrasings, may best be 
summed up in a quotation from. Pope— 
a random and possibly incorrect rendition : 
“Man never is but always to be blest.” 
This tells the story from the standpoint of 
these scholars who blend their tenses so 
very easily. Madach takes Adam as man 
in the aggregate, and makes him live 
adown the countless ages and sees him go 
up and down the scale from hope deferred 
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to dire disappointment and back again 
over the rose-bordered paths into thorny 
abysses of despair! He forgets the gen- 
eral advance of mankind, the Adam he 
started out with, and invariably ends up 
with a claim for the poor rewards meted to 
Adam. or Man the Individual, for dam- 
ages to a sore toe. 

Madach is a sort of combination of 
Schopenhauer and Nietsche, with more 
romance in his soul than the former, and 
less insanity than the latter in his cere- 
brum. The work is well done, but the 
whole thing is as futile as everything is 
that does not tend to keep up the hope of 
man. 

The Arcadia Press, New York, N. Y. 


L. Ernest Wyneken has done something 


big in writing the book called “The Chron- 


icles of Manuel Alanus.” It is about the 
longest, widest, broadest, _thickest and 
most utterly worthless piece of novel writ- 
ing that has ever come under the ' re- 
viewer's eyes. It is the worst piece of 


English, the most consistent and contin- 


uous malpractice ever perpetrated on the 
English language; the uttermost insult to 


the intelligence of the reading public that — 


has ever emanated from a printing press. 
It is full of glaring grammatical errors; 
its construction is so bad that it makes the 
reader writhe and wish that the wrack and 
the screws of the Inquisition were avail- 
able that the miserable wretch who has 
published the book and the abject villain 
who would so twist a language might be 
tortured indefinitely before death ended 
their sufferings. The writer should have 
his percentage of blame, but this is infini- 
tesimal in comparison to that which I 
would deal to a publisher who so demeans 
a printing press as to allow to roll out 
on a defenseless world such drivel and 
rot. 

Cochrane Publishing Co., New York. . 


“Janet and Her Dear Phebe,” by Clar- 
issa Dixon, is the Damon-and-Pythias, or 
rather the Celia-and-Rosalind, romance 
of original simple life, as two plains-child- 
ren led it in the Iowa of long ago—child- 
ren simple enough, when lost in the woods, 
to be happy over the thought that, if such 
little, little things as squirrels could live 
there, and take care of themselves, they 
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surely could. Few pens are bravely trans- 
parent enough to give us peeps into the 
heart of the child. Kenneth Grahame’s are 
dream children, lamb-like and altogether ~ 
adorable; but “Janet and Her Dear 
Phebe” are human as God makes them. 
The book is a bit of human nature at its 
best; that is to say, child nature. The 
stilt of the first love-letters is a stroke of 
genius, the screeds being stiff as the up- 
right penmanship, which the tots indubi- 
tably anticipated; likewise, the onamato- 
poetic lilt of the “Frog Song,” that 
“seemed to turn on with a crank—Ka- 
thonka, ka-thonka, kathank.” Strangely 
enough, as the stiffness wears off, the let- 
ters are less natural, less happy. Read 
for yourself to find out why. Though 
scarce a thing of beauty in the Keatean 
sense, the poetry of the “inseparables” is 
a joy forever, like their friendship. 
Lovely in its own way as that of Saul for 
Jonathan, the love of little woman for lit- 
tle woman has practically been left for 
Clarissa Dixon to exploit. As a whole, 
the book is a god-send to big and little 
mothers. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 
York. Price $1 net. 


Of more than usual interest is the 
volume, “Some New Literary Valua- 
tions,” by William Cleaver Wilkinson of 
the University of Chicago. Howells, 
Matthew Arnold, ‘Tennyson, Stedman, 
Morley and a triad of Voltaire-Diderot- 
Tolstoy are all discussed from a stand- 
point that has the elements of freshness 
and originality. Probably William Dean 
Howells has never had more intelligent 
appraisement as a literary man than Pro- 
fessor Wilkinson’s interesting discussion 
of his works and style. With skillful spear 
the joints in the harness of Matthew Ar- 
nold’s literary criticisms are found and 
opened. Arnold’s poetry “lacks inevitable- 
ness,’ and shows great effort rather than 
great power. Of Tennyson, the author 
says that he has had the fever of unques- 
tioning admiration—and is now well re- 
covered. Stedman he disclaims power to 
treat with entire dispassion, because his 
personal friendship for the man so re- 
cently deceased is yet too strong. John 
Morley he treats as a critic of two men 
whose work is discussed in second-hand 
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form—Voltaire and Diderot. Tolstoy is 
regarded as “one of the very greatest 


minds encountered in literature,” the one. 


thing lacking being “final soundness and 
justness of judgment.” The style is 
frank, fresh, and candid, and the author 
announces most of his judgments as the 
successors of others more immature. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 


“Profit and Loss in Man” is a spicy 
discussion of the liquor question by Al- 
phonso A. Hopkins. The book bears the 
marks of the platform and echoes of cam- 
paign methods. Black type heads and 
Socratic methods of discussion jar on the 
nerves of the reader looking for dispas- 
sionate handling of data. The liquor 
problem is no dispassionate matter with 
Mr. Hopkins, as may be inferred from 
such chapter headings as “The Cost of a 
Boy,” “Manhood and Gold,” “A Curse, a 
Crime and a Cure,” “Publicans and Re- 
publicans,” “Democrats and Drink.” Be- 
neath this hortatory style is marshaled a 
host of facts and fired a broadside of fig- 
ures against the liquor traffic of the 
United States. By a series of proposi- 
tions, the author declares himself to be 
an advocate of the Prohibition Party sort 
of reform of the liquor traffic, and with 
great enthusiasm sweeps the stage clear of 
all claimants for progress by means of 
the more conservative methods of the 
Anti-Saloon League. The form of the ar- 
gument is well adapted to the class of 
people who.take their intellectual food 
with much salt and pepper, and the plen- 
tiful sprinkling of stories should furnish 
entertainment by the wayside. 

Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 


George R. Sims has dragnetted the ten- 
derloin and primrose social circles of the 
British metropolis to harvest the crop of 
suggestive pictures of vice which he has 
_ clustered under the title of “The Devil in 
London.” Despite the author’s toilsome 
efforts to make his Satanic Majesty take 
on a more livid hue while raging in Lon- 
don than elsewhere, he utterly fails to do 

so. After dragging oneself through the 
166 pages, disjointed stories redolent of 
stale beer, flat ale and salacity, the reader 
is very apt to entertain more dislike for 
the writer than the wicked personality 
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charged with being the mainspring of it 
all. The pictorial work is atrocious, and — 
of the most amateurish kind, and gives 
startling warning at the very onset of 
what may be expected of the text. It is 
surprising that such a house as the Dodge 
Publishing Co., New York, should be 
guilty of foisting the book on the public. 


©The Banking and Currency Problem 
in the United States” is the title of Victor 
Morawetz’s contribution towards solving 
the ever recurring and vexatious financial 
question. He advocates a _ plan for 
co-operation between the United States 
Treasury and the banking institutions in- 
volving an elastic currency, to be issued 
and retired as the exigencies demand. 
While the author shows a broad and 
deep knowledge of the monetary question, . 
he advances nothing that has not already 
been suggested as a panacea for panics. 
The book is well worth the reading, how- 
ever, for those interested in financial 
problems. 

North American Publishing Co., N. Y. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
Perennially popular Mark Twain ap- 
pears on a list of Harper reprints with 
four of his books: “Innocents Abroad,” 
“The American Claimant,” “The Gilded 
Age,” and “Following the Equator.” 


Holman Day, ‘way-down Kasterner and 
author of “King Spruce,” is among the 
growing company of novelists who have 
been dramatized. One of his first well- 
known novels, “Squire Phinn,” is now be- 
ing arranged for the stage. Major Day 
has already enjoyed the experience of hav- 
ing a stage sketch made of one of his 
short stories, and, what-is more, of seeing 
it remain on the stage for consecutive sea- 
sons. As for “King Spruce,” it has added 
to itself the final mark of popularity ny 
becoming a newspaper serial. 

With the appearance of Randall Par- 
rish’s “When Wilderness Was King,” four 
years ago, the fiction reading world awoke 
to the fact that a new writer had come out 
of the West who was destined to take a high 
place in the world of romance. Such has 
been the success of Mr. Parrish’s stories 
that about 300,000 copies have now been 
sold. 
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Monthly was born. It was the cry of the 
literate in the Western wilderness. With 
the birth of the Overland Monthly was 
born Western literature and art.. Cali- 
fornia had found a voice; it could now 
send to a waiting world its romance, its 
poesy, its history. The man who ouided 
the Overland Monthly through its first 
years of difficulties, the great Bret Harte, 
was an artist by nature, who mirrored 
with a sympathetic heart the Great West. 
In the first number of this magazine that 
was published, the magazine that was 
fated to reflect more truly than any other 
the spirit of the Great West, Bret Harte 
wrote: 

“Why is this magazine called the Over- 
land Monthly? * * * Where our people 
travel, there is the highway of our 
thoughts. Will our trains be freighted 
only with merchandise, and shall we ex- 
change nothing but goods? Will not our 
civilization gain by the subtle inflowing 
current of Eastern refinement, and shall 
we not, by the same channel, throw into 
Eastern exclusiveness something of our 
own breadth and liberality? And if so, 
what could be more appropriate for 
the name of a literary magazine than to 
call it after this broad highway ‘< 

‘The early ptoneer life that Bret Harte 
and his contemporaneous contributors to 
the Overland Monthly told about has 
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Nearly forty-one years ago the Overland | 


passed away, but the Broad Highway re- 
mains, and this magazine still goes out 
upon this Highway as of old, the truest 
exponent of the West. It is, one might 
say, the dutiful child of its father. It 
exists for its own sake. It is uncontrolled 
by corporation or individual as regards its 
policy. It has the-single aim that Bret 
Harte gave it. 

All through the years that are past 
the Overland Monthly has reflected, and 
in the years that are to come it will re- 
flect, the West that really is, the West 
with all its rugged strength, its wonder- 
fully distinctive atmosphere, its vigorous, 
healthful philosophy that is born of the 
soil, its wealth of romance. And to the 
fact that the Overland Monthly has truth- 
fully mirrored these things is attributable 
its continued life and its success. 

That is the secret back of its having 


been able to pass unscathed through vicis- - 


situdes and reactions. ‘There is more than 
a little of the spirit of the hardy pioneers 
infused into this magazine of the West, 
something big and vital, and peculiarly 
Western. 

And so this magazine, whose past is 
gloried with the names of -Bret Harte, 
Mark Twain, Joaquin Miller, Noah 
Brooks, Ina Coolbrith, Frank Norris, .Ed- 
win Markham and a host of others, con- 
tinues with the work that its forefathers 
began. 
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THE WORK SHOP. 


AUTOMOBILE TRAINING 


A PACIFIC COAST SCHOOL OF INSTRUCTION 


UTOMOBILES ARE 
everywhere evi- 
dence, but well- 
grounded automobile 
information is _ not. 
Even the ownership 
and use of a motor car 
does not of itself con- 
vey a knowledge of the automobile, for the 
very obvious reason that the average owner 
and chauffeur take much for granted and 
do not exercise much effort toward the ac- 
quiring of intimate information regarding 
the mechanism and workings of the ma- 
chine. To this general ignorance may be 
laid the reason for the spending of un- 
necessary sums for repairs -and_ other 
superfluous expenses. It stands to reason 
that the automobile owner who is thor- 
oughly conversant with his machine and 
its workings is going to be satisfied with 
it, and satisfied with the necessary cost of 
operating and maintaining the same. 


-* San Francisco, as the great automobile 


center of the West, was necessarily the 
first city of the Coast to feel the urgent 
demand for good automobile drivers. The 
large numbers of cars disposed of soon 
exhausted the supply of experienced chauf- 
feurs, and it then became necessary to 
press into service men.of lower grades, 
whose knowledge of car-running was de- | 
cidedly elementary. 

The idea of establishing an Automobile 
Engineering School, where practical in- 
struction in the art of the running of and 
caring for automobiles might be gained, 
was suggested to some of the more promi- 


nent San Francisco selling agents as be- 


ing the logical solution of the problem, 
and the opening of the automobile depart- 
ment of Heald’s College was therein con- 
summated. With such a school of instruc- 
tion to draw on, the agents could feel as- 
sured that their cars would be in good 
hands through its graduates, and that their 
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